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"Smart management here- 


this new machine will 





save time for 





everybody! 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES MONEY BECAUSE IT SAVES TIME 


) This National Window Posting Ma- 
chine saves money for everybody. 
Serves customers faster. Simplifies 
the operator’s work. Eliminates all 
back-office posting. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. The time and money 
saved quickly returns the entire pur- 
chase price—then goes on returning a 
profit through lower operating costs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


As everyone knows, you must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. But smart management 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expense is aS important as 
one to increase business. 

Let your local National repre- 
sentative — a systems analyst — show 
you how much you can save. No 
cost or obligation of any kind! 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 


Ask your local 
National represen- 
tative, or write to 
The National 
Cash Register 


. Company, 


Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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. it-one for each year my trucks have been 





SIDE LINES 


FORBES TAKES THE CAKE 










Your EpDrToR returned from a recent 
lunch hour to find the entire Forsgs 
organization happily putting away 
slices of birthday cake in a most un- 
businesslike manner. He was still tryin 
to find a sweet young thing just turn 
twenty-one when the publisher's secre- 
tary handed him the letter and telegram 
below: 










8806 Hillcrest Drive, 
Madison 5, Wis. 







Mr. B. C. Forbes, 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 


Shortly after my discharge from the 
Army, I picked up the April, 1946 issue 
of your magazine and read with much in- 
terest an article by Donald R. Dawson, 
entitled “Mobile Bookkeeping—An Oppor- 
tunity for GIs.” I immediately contacted 
Mr. C. R. Bryant, president of Cunocar 
Accounting Service in Portland, Ore., and 
secured a territory here in Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Three years ago today I started out with 
my first truck. Today, on my third anni- 
versary, I have four trucks rolling, my own 
home and office, and a growing organiza- 
tion servicing 55 to 60 different businesses. 

As you and your magazine started me 
forward to success in my own business, I 
am sending you the birthday cake for my 
third anniversary. It has three candles on 


































rolling—and it brings with it my thanks 
and best wishes to you. 


Yours very truly, | 
Fred E. Shepherd, Jr. 


MR FRED E SHEPHERD JR 

3806 HILLCREST DRIVE 
MADISON 5 WISCONSIN 

OUR WHOLE OFFICE IS NOW 
SUMPTUOUSLY CELEBRATING 
YOUR THIRD BIRTHDAY. CON- 
GRATULATIONS AND BEST WISH- 
ES FOR FURTHER SUCCESS. 
THANKS MUCHLY FOR REMEM- 
BERING US SO TASTEFULLY. 


B. C. FORBES 













See this remarkable 


lastrament ta aetion £ 


1. HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, 
including leading steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft, tool, instrument man- 
ufacturers and others, are profiting from 
this unique service. Above shows use on 
Open Hearth Steel furnace. 


2. IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES 
are realized by many firms through the con- 
trol of furnace atmospheres. The instru- 
ment registers quickly and accurately both 
excess oxygen and unburned fuel being 
wasted. Picture above shows Industrial 
Heat Prover in use on furnace of an indus- 
trial boiler. 


Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover— Measures the 8 Gat ans Senken ehuanet Muniwena 
Combustion Efficiency of Any Furnace Using Any Type of Fuel Picture above shows the Heat Prover in 


use on a large 4 cycle Diesel. This remark- 
able instrument tells you quickly, accu- 
rately and continuously what percentage 


} of the fuel entering the combustion cham- 
FREE...This Helpful New Booklet COMPLETE OP RE ae ener 


2 ; : INFORMATION 

Cities Service Oil Company about the Cities Service Heat Prover—how 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 502, New York 5, N.Y. it works, its many applications, its record 

i igati i ined in a new 

Please send me without obligation your new book- of performance- is containe 

let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” booklet entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write for your free copy today. 
Use coupon at left. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Federal tax burden on average family would increase a minimum of 33% and a maximum of 
75%, if six major planks in President Truman's "welfare state" program were enacted 
as recommended. Figures come from Council of State Chambers of Commerce, which esti- 
mates present average family tax load at $1,128 annually. Staggering cost of new 
spending programs would lift this figure to between $1,496 and $1,960 per year. 








Price tag represents estimated cost of these domestic proposals: Federal housing, 
Federal aid to education, socialized medicine, liberalized Social Security, Brannan 
farm subsidy plan, and Federalization of electric power. Breakdown of Council's cost 
estimates, program by program: 





1. Housing--Legislation already passed at recent session calls for overall spend- 
ing of $15.645 billion over a 40-year period; this was $3.68 billion less than 
Truman sought; still pending are plans for a middle-income housing program 
calling for $3.125 billion in loans, $3.1 billion in insurance on private loans 
to home builders, and transfer of 434 units of Federally-owned housing units as 
a gift to local agencies for use as tax-exempt housing. 


Aid to education--Starting cost is $300 million annually, but steady increases 


to $2 billion annually will be necessary if Administration goals are to be 
achieved. 


Socialized medicine--Budget Bureau places cost of program, when in full swing, 
at about $5.8 billion; independent authorities say ultimate cost would be 2 to 
2% times as much, or $11 to $14.5 billion annually. 

Social Security--House-approved bill is estimated by Ways & Means Committee to 
add $850 million annually to present costs, but extra levy will mount to $3.5 
billion a year and eventually to $5 billion a year; this is only first step, for 
House took only a part of Truman's proposal, and full program would cost about 


$6.4 billion more per year than at present, with cost to next generation $10.1 
billion more than now. 


Brannan farm plan--Secretary Brannan has refused to estimate cost of his brain- 
child, probably lest he scare people. Senator Taft sets cost at $6 billion an- 
nually; leading farm groups guess $5-$10 billion; a collapse in farm prices to 
level of ‘30s would make bill still higher. 


Federalized power--Congress has taken only piecemeal action so far, but Admini- 
stration has blueprints for spending over $40 billion in a period of years to 
expand U.S.-owned power projects; taxpayers must pay not only construction 
costs but annual operating deficits. 











HOOVER REPORT=--About one-fifth of Hoover Commission's recommendations have been 
adopted by Congress, with potential savings estimated at $1.25 billion. But only pro- 
posals upon which there was substantial agreement have been accepted, and road ahead 
looks rocky. Major objectives of citizens’ committee backing Hoover Report are: 

Post Office reorganization, to put mail service on businesslike basis and take it 
out of politics, with possible savings estimated at $256 million annually; budgeting 
and accounting reform, to remove mumbo-jumbo from Federal finances and save $20 mil- 
lion a year; personnel management overhauling, by instituting a modernized merit 
‘System for a career service, at an annual saving of $251 million. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


INSURANCE Recognition by top=-poliey makers that insurance buying is a specialized 

management function is reflected in the number of corporations now over- 
hauling methods of purchase and administration of insurance coverage. According to an 
American Management Association study, experience reveals the need for adoption of 
written guides and their periodic revision. 


SECTION 102 This provision of the Revenue Act will receive more attention by manage- 

ment in the future as declining capital expenditures, smaller inven- 
tories, and reduced accounts receivable pave the way to increased "cash on hand" 
assets. Specifying that failure to pay out 70% of income as dividends is “unreason- 
able" retention, this regulation should spur dividend payments, stimulate the search 
for new investment outlets for corporate funds, in order to forestall Treasury appli- 
cation of its long-dormant penalty. 


PRODUCTION Now in worse shape than at the end of the war, the nation's metalworking 

production equipment is suffering from obsolescence. According to an 
American Machinist survey, one out of every five machine tools currently in use is 
more than 20 years old, and more than 43% of the total number are 10 years old or over. 
Moreover, the remarkable post-war developments in machine tools--greater power, higher 
feeds and speeds, automatic cycles and tracer controls, automatic work handling-~-are 
being scantily used. In 1948, new machine tools produced and installed were only 2% of 
those in active operation. .. . Biggest problem facing machine-tool makers is the 
present government stand on 20-year amortization practices. Allowance of a more rapid 
rate of amortization would be a big sales stimulus. 








RADIO & TV Trade reports indicate that the industry is unable to meet all market 

demands for TV receivers this fall, while radio set production is also 
running behind public demand. September's record output brought TV receiver produc- 
tion in the first 9 months of the year to 1,400,000 units, triple the number reported 
for the same period last year. Nine months' output of radio sets: 4,976,000... . 
Don't count radio out of the entertainment picture. Celebrating its 29th birthday, it 
is completing the most successful year in its history, expects to benefit from the 


growth of video despite gloomy forecasts as to the future of standard radio broad- 
casting. 


RAILROADS Continued whittling away of railway traffic business is reflected in 

latest ICC figures. The roads lost 2.7% of total intercity freight vol- 
ume last year to competitors, and 1.7% of passenger traffic; trucks, water carriers, 
and oil pipelines slightly increasing their share. Chief threat to passenger business 
is the private automobile, which accounts for 79.7% of traffic, contrasted to the 
railroads’ 13.3%, and the airlines' 1.6%. 


INTEREST RATES Widespread adoption of pension plans will further complicate the 

job of monetary experts. As pension funds accumulate, they will seek 
fixed-income securities for investment purposes. Some fear the demand from this quar- 
ter will eventually far exceed supply and further depress interest rates. 


STRIKE FRONT Supply-line vacuum already created by strikes in mine and steel mills 
will slow many manufacturing operations for several months before pro- 
duction of basic materials can fill postponed order schedules; 25% of the members re- 
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g @ this month. Most observers agree that 
there will be a sharp upturn in general 
pusiness activity once the after-strike 
effects disappear. 


DIESELS 


industry, GM's Electro=-Motive Div. em- 


f ployed this technique recently in unveil- 


ing its 1950 Diesel locomotive models 


plants are expanded. 


RESEARCH 


; findings offering profit possibilities 


would be commercialized and used. Research 
is becoming more expensive, he emphasizes, 
and economic and tax trends threaten the 
availability of venture capital, and "the 
a rate at which research results are being 
secured has, in some cases, exceeded the 
absorptive ability of companies and even 


of 


whole industries." 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





to turn out work. 


SIDELIGHTS 








increases. Estimated total tax take of 






lion more than in 1948. 
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Purchasing Agents reported slowdowns last 
month as the result of the strikes, while 
another 34% expected retarded operations 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 
SENATE ELECTIONS--Political wheel of for- 





Taking @ leaf from the new model 
exhibitions of the automobile 


before an appreciative audience of rail- 
road executives. Diesel production will 

be stepped up to 2,000 units next year, as 
production practices are streamlined and 


Is overproduction approaching 
in this field? So implies one 
researcher, who warns industry that the day 
is past when a research organization could 
proceed with the assurance that any of its 


A growing disparity be- 

tween the capital in- 
vested in office and factory equipment is a 

’ factor in the failure of office workers to 
boost output. According to one manufac- 
turer, the changing relationship of wages 
between the man behind the desk and the 
man behind the machine is an indication of 
this growing difference in their ability 


Despite the cry for more funds 
for road=-builcing, the di- 
version of state highway use taxes to non- 
highway purposes continues apace ; $189 mil- 
lion was thus sidetracked last year, an 11% 
boost over 1947. Most of this money is 
channeled in state and country general 
funds. . .. Taxes have become the Bugaboo 
of the electric utility industry. Every time 
it expands revenues, the tax take likewise 


$900 million this year is almost $200 mil- 


tune will favor Republicans in struggle 
for control of Senate in 1950. Last time, 
reverse was true and Democrats cashed in 
on opportunity and ended GOP's 2-year 
reign. Constitution provides for one-third 
of Senate, or 32 seats, to be elected 
every 2 years, but next year voters will 
fill 36 seats at a minimum, more if there 
are further deaths or resignations. 

Republicans will probably need to regi- 
ster a net gain of 7 seats to take control 
--not too much of a swing. Twenty-three 
of 36 seats to be contested are now held 
by Democrats, and 8 are in states where 
GOP often wins. By contrast, Democrats 
appear to have a good chance of wrestling 
only 5 Republican-held seats. 

Outcome in 12 pivotal states will de- 
cide issue, with fate of whole "Fair Deal® 
program resting on result: List includes 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Utah, Washington, 
California, and Connecticut and Idaho (2 
seats each). 











FREIGHT ABSORPTION--Basing point pricing 
bill, which narrowly failed of enactment 
during adjournment rush, may be rewritten 
next year. House accepted a compromise 
version satisfactory to business interests 
but filibuster threat caused Senate to 
vote to delay action until January 20. 
Scheduled to come up then is compromise 
bill passed by House. Senate concurrence 
would send bill to an uncertain fate at 
White House. 





Author of original bill, Senator 
O'Mahoney, is dissatisfied with version 
worked out by Senate-House conferees. He 
may draft a substitute which will be more 
acceptable to New Dealers who blocked 
bill in Senate. Whether it will also be 
pleasing to business groups hoping to see 
freight absorption specifically legal- 
ized remains to be seen. 








Supreme Court is slated to take another 
crack at this same subject during present 
term. Standard Oil of Indiana has appealed 
a lower court decision holding it is il- 
legal to cut prices to one customer in 
order to match a competitor's price. House- 
approved bill would exonerate company on 
grounds of good faith. 











| 
SHOW the goods you sell 


| 
SELL the goods you show 


The Government of Canada invites you 
to show your products at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair—the door to 
Canadian markets and a gateway to 
international trade. 













Sell your goods the most effective way— 
on the basis of personal contact and 
actual samples. Sell them in Canada, fhe 
world’s greatest cash customer for U.S. 
products. * Sell them at the same time to world 
businessmen who come here from many 
nations to buy the things they need. 








*Canada buys 
more U.S. products 
than any other na- 
tion in the world. 
Canada pays spot 
cash in dollars 
earned by what 
she sells. 






Every facility is provided for producers and 
manufacturers from other countries to do 
international business quickly, 

comfortably and conveniently. 


































For detailed information please 
consult your nearest Canadian Trade 
Representative or write direct to: 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Exhibition Park 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Canadian Trade Representatives in the U.S. 


Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
New York: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Rockefeller Centre. 

Boston: Consul of Canada, 80 Boylston St. 

Chicago: Consul-General of Canada, 400 West Madison St. 

los Angeles: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 510 W. Sixth St. 

San Francisco: Consul-General of Canada, 400 Montgomery St. 


Canadian International 


scsi hair 


MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 





ORDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 





Held on to your job. 


TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Debts, public and private, are skyrock- 
eting. 


Totals at opening of year: $429,400, 
000,000, equalling «$2,875 for each 
American man, woman, and child. Still 
rising. 

That’s shocking. 

ECA Hoffman is proving a human 
dynamo. 


He’s no pussyfooter. 





Federal taxeaters are at a new low for 
more than a year. 


od 


_ tion of Hoover recommendations 
d greatly cut the total. 


More industrial, commercial competition 
looms. 


Good business: Make people like to do 
business with you. 


Increase imports! 


U.N.—Ununited Nations. Blame Russia. 


President Romulo is demonstrating ex- 
traordinary ability. 


Severe depression? No. 


Prediction: Point 4 will prove third- 
rate. 


American investors have little faith in 
receiving fairplay from their own gov- 


ernment. 






A guess: Stalin isn’t happy. 


Europe must become more self-reliant, 
self-supporting. 


Subsidies breed supineness. 


Labor bosses will one day be bossed by 
the American people. 


We don't like dictators. 


Wages have soared enough. 


Boosting the price of gold would hurt 


the purchasing value of the dollar. 


No need for it. 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


PENSIONS LOOM 


If, as and when America’s economy becomes more pros- 
perous, pensions for workers are sure to become more 
widely adopted. It is essential, therefore, that the most 
profound study be applied to evolving the soundest possible 
pension plans. The record reveals many pension programs 
have fizzled, failed. , 

For one thing; they must be actuarily sound. Equally im- 
portant, in my conviction, if pensions are to work out satis- 
factorily, it is absolutely necessary that workers contribute 
some part of the cost, that pensions don’t become merely 
handouts by employers, since the consequence would inevi- 
tably prove unfortunate, would sap the spirit of self-reliance, 
would smack overmuch of paternalism. We must grope our 
way scrupulously, carefully—the fiasco of John L. Lewis’ non- 
contributory pensions for coal miners should be pondered. 
It is bad for human beings to be misled into the notion that 
they can get and keep on getting something for nothing: 
witness what has overtaken Britain. 

* 
The least happy are those who contribute 
least to the world. 
* 


FORD’S ADMIRABLE ACTION 


Henry Ford II is essentially younger-generation. He has 
lately demonstrated that he has inherited some of his grand- 
father’s humane philosophy. While many question the wis- 
dom of his hasty granting of non-contributory pensions to 
his employees, nobody will question the wisdom of his spon- 
soring televising the United Nations’ proceedings, at great 
cost, 15 hours weekly. This action is admirable. It should 
influence other towering American enterprises to broaden 
the concept of their social, public responsibilities—notwith- 
standing that Ford is in the unique position among huge 
corporations of having no stockholders to consider. 

The United Nations, in my opinion, will survive. It may 
be that, because of Russia’s adamantly obstructive stand, 
it will become necessary for UN to reorganize, leaving out 
Russia, in order to function effectively. Certainly, the Krem- 
lin should not be permitted to wreck and ruin this interna- 
tional body, the main hope of mankind for the preservation 
of peace. 


7 
The Know-it-all knows nothing worthwhile. 
7 


SPARE THE PRESIDENT! 


Many fantastic things occur in Washington. Nothing more 
fantastic, however, could be imagined than the Alice-in- 
Wonderland story of how an individual, Carl Gunnard 
Strandlund, although an unknown at Washington, wheedled 
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multiple-millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to finance 
a business dream, and enriched himself to the tune of 
86,000 shares of his only-on-paper idea by putting up ex- 
actly $1,000. (See page 18.) 

The picture he painted to annex tens of millions of dol- 
lars was dazzling; but it became sadly blurred after he be- 
gan to scoop up millions of your money and mine. His rain- 
bow pictured the definite prospect of producing 100 prefab- 
ricated steel homes daily, at a cost of $7,000 each. All has 
gone glimmering. No 100 homes per day, no 100 homes 
even per month; not one produced for anything like $7,000. 

How did this individual succeed in inducing our Recon- 





THE IDEAL PATRIOT 


The ideal patriot is he who strives conscientiously 
to render maximum service to his fellowmen and his 
country day-in-day-out, whatever be his station, 
humble or high. 

He is more concerned about giving than getting. 

According to his means, he contributes generously 
to his church, to his Community Chest, to hospitals, 
to other worthy purposes. 

He is a man of peace—but becomes militant in 
right, righteous causes. 

He is friendly, neighborly, cooperative, loyal to 
his associates and to his home town. 

He radiates geniality, not grouchiness; optimism, 
not pessimism. 

If a workman, he endeavors to excel in supplying 
the world with honest products in creditable quantity, 
in setting an example to his fellows in industriousness, 
in punctuality, in encouraging the elevation of morale, 
in promoting understanding between employed and 
employers. 

If he prospers, the true patriot broadens the con- 
cept of his responsibilities, undertakes civic or other 
unselfish duties, mayhap shoulders the burdens of 
public office, paid or unpaid. . 

In national emergencies, he is ready—eager—to sub- 
ordinate his own interests to the interest of his coun- 
try, to fill, to the utmost of his ability, no matter how 
strenuous or trying, any position his Government 
chooses to assign him, without thought of other re- 
ward than the approval of his own conscience. 

Every patriotic parent prays daily for Divine aid in 
guiding his children along straight paths, paths lead- 
ing to a useful, fruitful, happy life. 

No one practising such patriotism can fail to enjoy 
life in full, overflowing measure, and to leave behind 
him many grateful mortals. 




















struction Finance Corporation to lend him, without secur- 
ity, amounts approaching $40,000,000, with many more mil- 
lions apparently in the offing? 

Washington reports that President Truman was, is, at the 
bottom of it, that he smiled upon Strandlund’s dream, and 
that that was enough to cause the RFC to open wide, ex- 
tremely wide, its tax-filled purse. 

The load carried by the occupant of the White House has 
for years become almost unbearable by any one mortal, even 
if only those duties and responsibilities which nobody else 
could handle were dumped upon him. It was and is inevi- 
table that whenever Harry Truman steps out of character 
and butts into what should be a strictly business proposition, 
he, innocent of business training, should slip and fall down 
badly. 

Not one proposition extraneous to the Constitutional bur- 
dens imposed upon the President of the United States 
should be foisted upon him—or undertaken by him, at no 
matter whose plea. 

For the sake of every taxpayer, for the sake of every 
citizen in the land, spare the President! 

* 
All don’t succeed, but all can strive 
to merit success. 
* 


WILD LABOR LEADERS NOT ENDORSED 


Evidences multiply that the wildest, most highhanded, 
dictatorial heads of unions are not endorsed by America’s 
more thoughtful, responsible workers. Very significant is 
the fact that numbers of steel wage earners have expressed 
desire that steel companies afford them opportunity to re- 
turn to work. Many coal miners have manifested that they 
are sick and tired of enforced periods of idleness, imposed 
upon them by Czar Lewis. 

The majority of American workers are level-headed, con- 
scientious citizens, eager to work regularly, to support their 
families, to contribute their time and efforts to making this 
glorious land productive, prosperous. 

The likelihood is that one of these days commonsense 
will prevail throughout the rank-and-file of American work- 
men, and that obstreperous, defiant, swelled-headed union 
leaders will be effectively curbed. 

* 
Cultivate serenity. 
* 


WHERE MANAGEMENTS MISS 


Years and years late, some corporation managements are 
giving thought to taking stockholders into counsel in the 
formulating of vital decisions. Chairman Eugene G. Grace 
declared that Bethlehem Steel would not sanction a pension 
plan without consulting the stockholders. Yet, a few days 
later Bethlehem signed a non-contributory pension agree- 
ment. How could the company repudiate its contract no 
matter how stockholders voted? Farcical, in my judgment. 
Surely the time to consult the owners is before, not after, 
committing itself. 

This publication has long exhorted top company execu- 
tives to encourage their stockholders to organize, to join a 
national association in order to provide security owners with 
a megaphone as powerful as organized labor and farmers. 

I was instrumental in founding the Investors League sev- 
en years ago. But it has received shamefully little support 





UN MUST BE STRENGTHENED 


When the cornerstone for UN headquarters was laid, the 
scene was colorful and impressive. Fine speeches expressed 
mankind’s hopes for world peace through the UN. But 
behind the whole event hovered sharp memories of the 
not-so-long-deceased League of Nations, when similar hopes 
in a similar body of nations had their birth—and their death. 

The UN will meet the same fate and for the same rea- 
sons unless it is reorganized, strengthened to permit action 
over the lone veto of an aggressive power. The League died 
when sanctions against Mussolini's Ethiopian conquest were 
timidly entered into and more timidly enforced. 

If Russia can veto any action proposed to handle a 
breach of peace, how can the UN insure world peace? 
If the UN is to become a powerful factor, it must be able 
to act. One nation, one veto, cannot be permitted to stale- 
mate, stymie the will of all other member states. 

UN officials, and the countries they represent, hesitate, 
of course, to tackle this explosive subject. Without doubt 
Russia and her satellites will fight any such proposal bit- 
terly, every inch of the way. If they lose, as surely they 
would, it is probable Russia will leave the UN and take 
her puppets with her. It is this threat that frightens UNers. 
How could the UN be effective if the second most power- 
ful nation is outside its ranks? they ask. But how can the 
UN be effective if the second most powerful nation is in- 
side its ranks—with a veto to block any action by all the 
rest? 

Pussyfooting, skirting the issue, placating the USSR every 
time it threatens to pick up its marbles, will never make for 
an organization that the peoples of the world can look 
to for security. 

When the United Nations delegates move into their beau- 
tiful new headquarters, they will be “at home” in either a 
mausoleum encasing another departed world organization, 
or in a cathedral dedicated to making peace a possibility. 
It depends entirely on whether or not they will face up to 
the problem of reorganization—with or without Russia. 

—MALcoLM ForseEs. 





from managements. I recently told a gathering of influential 
executives: “You are generals without an army,” and ex- 
horted them to communicate with all their stockholders, 
telling them about the Investors League and recommend- 
ing that they become members. A limited number of en- 
lightened companies have done this. 

Will the majority of industrialists now arouse themselves 
to their heavy responsibility in this respect? A nationwide 
association of security owners, having very large member- 
ship, could, would become a mighty, stabilizing, construc- 
tive influence, contributing incalculably to the stability, the 
wellbeing, the health and prosperity of our economy. 

Headquarters of the Investors League, Inc., are 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Colonel Allen M. Pope, former 
president of the Investment Bankers Association, former 
president of The First Boston Corporation, and now chair- 
man of the finance committee of New York University, has 
just accepted the presidency of the League—the writer be- 
coming chairman. A representative, influential board of di- 
rectors is in process of formation. 

Managements should immediately contact the League 
with a view to acting aggressively. 
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WORLD'S CHAMPION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


the extra efficient power 


plant with the valve-in- . 


head design that’s setting 
the trend for the auto- 
motive industry. 


Choose the one car with these EXTRA VALUES 





all at lowest cost! 





FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY 


long, low lines . . . smooth, 
graceful curves . . . new 
interior richness — exclusive 
to Chevrolet among all 
low-priced cars. 


EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN AND OPERATE 


and traditionally worth more when you 
trade; for Chevrolet is America’s most 
wanted motor car—new or used! 


CENTER-POINT 
STEERING 


giving maximum driving- 
ease with minimum driver 
fatigue and found else- 
where only on costlier cars. 
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LONGER, HEAVIER, 
with WIDER TREAD 


the big car in the low-price 
field giving more riding- 
comfort, more road-steadi- 


ness and more safety. 
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CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


more outstanding than ever 
for swifter, safer stops— 
and new Dubl-Life Rivetless 
brake linings that last up 
to twice as long. 


5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
plus LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 


the widest rims in the low- 
price field—plus extra low- 
pressure tires—for greater 
stability and riding-comfort. 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


These EXTRA Values are exclusively yours at lowest cost in Chevrolet 


The Fleetline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 





CURVED WINDSHIELD with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 


supplying all that extra vision 
ahead and at the sides, 
which means extra safety in 
driving — another Chevrolet 
“exclusive” in its field. 







FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY, CONSTRUCTION 


with steel welded fo steel 
above, below and all 
around you for greater so- 
lidity, quietness and safety. 































MATCH MERCHANDISER 


Diamond warms up to the post-war 
market sparked by new-prexy Fairburn 


KrrcHEN sLAVEY for more than a cen- 
tury, the wooden match is being 
groomed for living-room duty. Along 
with many other old kitchen standbys, 
modern science has caught up with the 
wooden striker. Pilot lights and electric 
ranges are elbowing it out of a job. 

Moving to re-merchandise the lucifer 
is wealthy, robust Diamond Match Co., 
ignited by 37-year-old Robert G. Fair- 
burn, now in his third year as presi- 
dent. In the first national advertising 
campaign staged by the 70-year-old 
firm, the lowly match is described as 
“king-size” in a series of clever ads. 

Diamond also has ambitious plans 
for the familiar book match, which it 
pioneered 50 years ago. Mechanical 
cigarette lighters are threatening the 
colorful career of the “20 salesmen” ad- 
vertising medium. 


Pushing matchbooks 

for all they are worth, Diamond has set 
up a special department to show pre- 
sentations to potential advertisers and 
ad agencies. The medium’s appeal has 
been weak in the past for two reasons: 
low commissions and the feeling that 
matchbooks were at best a supplement- 
ary form of advertising. Fairburn plugs 
it as “a relatively cheap but effective 
medium, having a place in the same 
category as car cards and spot radio 
announcements.” Big selling point: each 
book, costing a fraction of a cent, is a 
potential twenty-time reminder, bid- 
ding for the user’s attention every time 
a match is struck. 

Book matches bring in 50% of Dia- 
mond’s match revenue -(kitchen fusees 
capture 30%, wooden safety matches 
20%). They are sold in two ways: to 
wholesaler-distributors through the Ad- 
vertising and Distribution Service, al- 
ready imprinted with an advertiser’s 
message. Example is the recent (and 
record) order by John H. Swisher & 
Son for 650,000,000 matchbooks plug- 
ging King Edward Cigars. Second plan 
calls for dirett sales to hotels, railroads, 
restaurants and the like, who then do 
their own distributing. 


Half the business 

in a keenly competitive field is done by 
Diamond, which expects 1949 sales to 
better last as In a good year the 
industry will tun out 13,000,000,000 
matchbooks, 670,000,000 boxes of kit- 
chen matches, 2,500,000 boxes of 
wooden safety strikers. Dollar volume 
is small: 1947 Census estimated the tot- 
al at $56 million. 


Only a third of Diamond’s $78,000,- 
000 income last year, however, came 
from matches. Building material from 
the company’s 105 California and New 
England lumber yards brought in 43% 
of total revenue. Pulp and paper items 
like waxed paper, napkins, toilet tissue, 
towels, disposable plates accounted for 
another 15%, with small wooden prod- 
ucts (toothpicks, tongue depressors, 
lollipop sticks, meat skewers) attract- 
ing 7%. 

Many of these paper and wooden- 
ware items had been gathering dust on 
grocery shelves for years when Fairburn 

ave his merchandising men the hot- 
oot. A complete repackaging job was 
done, and all products brought under 
the Diamond brand. At the same time 
the number of match brands was cut 
from 85 to 4. Present packaging empha- 
sis is on the “Diamond Match” family 
brand to give lightly-promoted paper 
and woodenware the benefit of the 
heavily-plugged matches. Markets for 
the secondary products are now being 
researched to Rnd the best media for 
future campaigns; but even the stand- 
ardization of brand has helped. Since 
the new packages hit store shelves last 
July, these g have won enough con- 
sumer attention to register a 25% boost 
in sales. 


In line with its stepped-up merchan- 
dising, Diamond has adopted a more 
candid public relations policy. Formerly 
noted for its pursed lips, the outfit has 
taken up a new slogan under Fairburn’s 
stimulus: “The more people know about 
us, the better.” 


Fairburn 
assumed the president’s chair only two 
wy ago on be death of his father. He 

ad served as president of the B-F-D 
Co. (clothespins and toothpicks) until 
Diamond bought out that firm and 
made him general manager of the en- 
larged organization. He plans plenty of 
research in both production and mar- 
keting, although the tested formula for 
new Diamond products still holds. Its 
two big terms: (1) the innovation 
should fit into the overall raw material 
supply; (2) it should also fit the estab- 
lished pattern of sales and distribution. 

Diamond is a better-than-good, mon- 
eymaker, boasting an unbroken string 
of dividends since 1882. Although mid- 
year net of $1,826,121 was quite a bit 
off from the $2,295,062 profit of 1948's 
first half, dividend requirements were 
still covered. And gross revenue from 
sales, at $42 million, was only $1 mil- 
lion under the 1948 first half. 

Under Fairburn, the company will 
confine itself to low-cost consumer 
products in the almost-essential cate- 
gory, insuring a fairly steady sales vol- 
ume in good and bad times. Diversifica- 
tion will be strengthened next year by 
addition of a few more items now in 
the pilot-testing stage. 











Poverty Dinner 


Stew was the fare for assembled soft drink bottlers in Harrisburg, 
Pa., while fellow business men were celebrating “Pennsylvania Week” with 
steak.’ Reason: Keystone State's 20% tax on soft drinks has forced sales 
25% below that of nearby states. These Pennsylvanians got further stewed 
up when told that Canadian drink sales soared 45% last March, when a 
similar tax was removed. 
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ENTERPRISE UP IN THE AIR 


A month 
mail subsidies 


ago Forses discussed the padded 
which the U.S. keeps air- 
lines in the black, and reviewed the 
of Pan American World Airways 


ositions 
Ameri- 


can Airlines. Second half of the study deals 
with Trans World and Eastern Airlines, and 
offers conclusions on the subsidy question 
based on the analysis of aviation’s Big Four. 


=IWA 


Ill. REACHING TOW ARD 
THE BLACK 


OF ALL THE Major U.S. airlines, TWA 
has had the longest history of bad luck. 
Its routes link up many of the richest 
cities in the world. Its backers have in- 
cluded some of the wealthiest and most 
powerful interests in America. Its pi- 
oneering has resulted in several of the 
most useful commercial planes in the 
air today. But Trans World Airline has 
been plagued by too many cooks, and 
its broth has been thin and tasteless. 

TWA’s financial troubles have been 
notorious. in the industry. So have its 
corporate difficulties, some stemming 
from the fact that 73% of its stock is 
ewned by one man, Howard Hughes. 
Ever since the air mail scandals in- 
vestigation in 1934, the airline has been 
in one difficulty after another (save for 
a few blessedly prosperous years dur- 
ing the war, when icuiendhy nobody 
could lose money). 

By early 1949, TWA was—in the 
words of its new president, Ralph S. 
Damon—both “barefoot and pregnant.” 
This year, with luck seeming to turn 
its way at last, the airline may begin 
to get itself shod and delivered. 


Two factors 
are currently operating to brighten 
TWA’s future, and one of them is the 
calendar. Four times in each gmeos f 
the Catholic Church celebrates a Holy 
Year; 1950 will be such a Holy Year, 
and Catholics the world over will be 
flocking to: Rome, among them thou- 
sands of the U.S. faithful. Travel agen- 
cies throughout the country are already 
booking reservations, and TWA —as the 
only U.S. airline — direct to Rome 
—has managed to find $20 million for 
20 new Constellations to take this vast 
modern pilgrimage across the Atlantic. 
The second factor is less easily ex- 
plained. ma with most other airlines, 
TWA is benefiting from the first sizable 
post-war increase in passenger flying, 
domestic and international. The up- 
trend first became noticeable last win- 
ter, and so far it has held up encourag- 
ingly. Why it should happen now— 
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after the disappointing years follow- 
ing the war, when millions of dollars in 
airline hopes went glimmering—no one 
in the industry can quite explain. 


1949 books 

will thus make somewhat happier read- 
ing than last year’s. This is not to say 
that mail pay (which, in the Federal 
Government's very specialized relations 
with the airline industry, includes a 
generous helping of outright subsidy) 
does not still make the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Even in this un- 
precedentedly good year, the role of 
subsidy looms great as ever. Total pay- 
ment on foreign runs: 85¢ per plane- 
mile; domestic: 61¢ per ton-mile. 

Last May, when the lucrative sum- 
mer tourist traffic was already well- 
launched and accounted for, TWA’s in- 
ternational operations showed a profit 
of $569,310—but only after mail pay 
amounting to $776,294. The airline also 
had a net operating income of $700,- 
128 from its domestic business that 
month, but that included $522,222 in 
mail pay (a sum not determined by 
the amount of mail actually flown, but 
by what the line needs in the way of 
Federal subsidy to show a profit). 
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Reach for the black 

has been slow but sure. Loss figures 
dropped from $14 million to $8 million 
to $.5 million in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
Prospects for 1949, says President 
Damon, are velvety black. Having 
joined TWA early this year, he credits 
the financial pull-out to Chairman Pier- 
son, VPs Collings, Cocke, and. Leslie. 
For most of 1948 this team ran the 
show without any president. 

TWA was originally pieced together 
in 19380, from a welter of small, ven- 
turesome companies formed in the 
pioneering days of commercial aviation. 
Most noteworthy of these was Trans- 
continental Air Transport, organized by 
C. M. Keys and several associates who 
raised $7,500,000 by selling the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad the idea that people 
could travel across the country in 
planes by day and sleeping-cars by 
night. This plane-train service was in- 
augurated in the summer of 1929. For 
$351.94 passengers could make the 
cross-country trip in 48 hours (if con- 
nections were right, which they seldom 
were )—by taking the Pennsylvania from 
New York to Columbus, flying to Way- 
noka, Oklahoma, entraining to Clovis, 
N. M., and flying to the coast. 

The plan died of malnutrition in 
1930, only 25 days after TWA was 
born; and the infant airline now took 
over the man-sized job of flying pas- 
sengers all the way across country. And 
it would have done well; it was de- 
veloping bigger, more comfortable pas- 
senger planes and cutting transcon- 
tinental flying time. But bad luck struck 
again, this time almost disastrously, in 
the form of a public opinion storm. 


Senate scrutiny 

focused in 1934 on the singular ma- 
nipulations by which large carriers had 
been winning lucrative air-mail con- 
tracts, and in the end all such contracts 
were cancelled. For TWA, with its 
huge new investments, this action was 
catastrophic. Along with other avia- 
tion outfits, it was forbidden to bid 
for new contracts when routes were 
reassigned. It was forced to reorganize 
its corporate structure completely. Two 
executives were, barred by law from 
their jobs. It took six long years for the 
company to stagger to its feet. 

At the end of TWA’s agony, in 1939, 
it turned out that Howard Hughes, the 
multi-millionaire manufacturer, movie- 
maker and pilot.extraordinary, had be- 
come the principal stockholder through , 
his control of Hughes Tool Co., which | 
still owns the majority of TWA’s stock. 
Hughes was interested chiefly in air- 
plane design, and he started at once te 
work out, with TWA and Lockheed, 
plans for the 300-mile-an-hour, four- 
engine plane now world-famed as the 
Constellation. (Though delayed by the | 














war, the first Connie was flown in Jan- 
uary, 1943, and went at once to the 
Army. ) 


Post-war blueprints, 

laid down in 1944, called for a round- 
the-world service that would make even 
Juan Trippe envious—for TWA already 
had the kind of transcontinental route 
Pan American has always coveted. Dur- 
ing the war it had extended its opera- 
tions for the first time overseas, mak- 
ing 9,800 contract flights for the Air 
Transport Command, carrying war ma- 
terials and personnel abroad, and re- 
turning with planeloads of wounded. It 
felt it knew the ropes; it had a good 
over-ocean plane in the Connie; and it 
believed, along with the rest of the in- 
dustry, that flying had become an in- 
ternational habit. 

By 1945, it had won a certificate to 
fly from New York across the North At- 
lantic to Shannon, Paris, Geneva, Rome, 
Athens, Cairo, and on through the Mid- 
dle East to India and Ceylon. Reality, 
however, fell short of the dream. 

For the company was now enmeshed 
in a complex business for which its 
only experience was the kind acquired 
under the artificial conditions of war- 
time. Within a few months, TWA had 
hopefully bought its way into TACA 
Airways (the Latin American carrier), 
Hawaiian Airlines, Philippine Air Lines, 
Iranian Airways, and Linee Aeree Itali- 
ane. Its staff bulged with be-brassed 
lame ducks from the ATC, all at fever- 
ish salaries. And a few months after 
its Constellations began flying passen- 
gers abroad, the government ordered 
the entire fleet grounded, following 
some shocking accidents which pointed 
to the need for design modifications. 
Months of inactivity and great losses 
were followed, later that year, by a 


three-week strike of TWA pilots; and 
by the time these difficulties were 
straightened out, TWA’s management 
machine had to be overhauled. 

Hughes had become entranced with 
his airline, which seemed at last to be 
approaching the bigness of his own 
ideas. The folklore of the industry in- 
cludes many tales of how Hughes 
rode TWA airliners all over the map, 
studying schedules and thinking about 
aviation engineering. 

Hughes tangled with TWA’s presi- 
dent Jack Frye over problems of fi- 
nancing the red-inked corporation in 
1947. Frye tried to borrow from the 
RFC, as much to prove that manage- 
ment was running TWA as to meet its 
real need for cash. He failed, however, 
and TWA had to come back to Hughes 
for help. Hughes helped, but on condi- 
tion that Frye withdraw. The manage- 
ment at this point was given to La 
Motte Cohu and Warren Lee Pierson, 
with Pierson handling government re- 
lations and financing, and Cohu han- 
dling operations. 


Cohu left 
after thirteen months. It is generally 
believed that Cohu walked out after a 
tangle with Hughes, though ostensibly 
he left to take a better job at Consoli- 
dated-Vultee. The report is that Cohu 
demanded, vainly, that the Hughes 
stock be placed in a voting trust con- 
sisting of Hughes and Cohu, with Equi- 
table Life as the neutral third party. 
It was at this point that Ralph 
Damon came in to complete the job 
of salvage. Fresh from a clash with 
President C. R. Smith of American Air- 
lines, he set about making sense of a 
company blessed with fat routes but 
cursed with a checkered managerial 
and financial history. 
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Seasoned globe-trotters sometimes 
preferred to travel by other lines, for 
TWA was once considered to be safe 
but unreliable. This reputation is no 
longer justified, in Damon's opinion. 
“Our international service was really 
loused up in 1946 and 1947,” one of 
his aides recalls, “We didn’t have 
enough equipment to keep to our 
schedules, and we were especially lack- 
ing in spare planes. Besides, we had to 
send inexperienced Americans to over- 
seas jobs. Many of our mechanics went 
wild; they had U.S. dollars to spend in 
black-market countries and lived like 
kings, with fancy homes, servants, and 
lots of entertainment. It was no great 
pleasure for them to spend their time 
on such trivial matters as maintaining 
and repairing planes, or coddling nerv- 
ous travelers. Our whole overseas 
maintenance operation collapsed, and 
our passenger relations were awful. 
There were times when our schedules 
were four and five days behind.” 

The happy-go-lucky sybarites were 
finally brought home and replaced with 
steadier personnel. But TWA’s reputa- 
tion took a licking from which it has 
not yet enenl Damon has gone 
all out to inspect the line; in his first 
four months as president, he visited all 
but 21 of TWA’s 76 stations in the 
United States and abroad. 

“We were living in a haze and a 
daze back in 1946, °47 and part of 
’48,” he says, “-TWA along with the 
rest. Now, we have gone through a 
rude awakening, and we are doing 
something about it. TWA today is 
vastly different from the TWA of yes- 
terday; but, of course, it takes time 
for public recognition to catch up with 
the facts. I believe that TWA has al- 
ready turned the corner.” 


Damon’s analysis, 

in a word, is over-certification: most 
airlines asked the CAB for, and were 
granted, too many routes for their own 
good. And he recognizes the effect of 
subsidy on the industry. “I have never 
known any outfit to operate without the 
fear and bite of competition that didn’t 
put on frills, become bureaucratic, or 
cost consumers more than was neces- 
sary,” he said recently. 

He .seems also to have bettered re- 
lations with owner Hughes. “Mr. 
Hughes’ interest in the airline is pri- 
marily concentrated on aeronautical de- 
velopmental and engineering aspects,” 
Damon insists. “And he [Hughes] has 
been very helpful.” 

TWA seems due for some hard- 
headed, mature management, as a 
change from the colorful but disastrous 
flamboyance that marked its adoles- 
cence. If this comes, perhaps through 
Damon, barefoot, pregnant TWA may 
yet be shod and delivered. 
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IV. CAPTAIN EDDIE’S 
EASTERN: THE 
SHINING EXAMPLE 


EasTERN AIRLINES is to the indus 
what the one prosperous, smugly-ef- 
ficient scholar is to any classroomful of 
wayward urchins—resented, but reluc- 
tantly respected. 

It is the only major air carrier which 
has succeeded in turning a tidy profit 
each year, without benefit of govern- 
ment subsidy. It is the only one free of 
a mail pay psychology; and its execu- 
tives have a habit, irritating beyond 


‘measure to the rest of the industry, of 


volunteering to take over any other air- 
line and operate it at a profit, too. 

Like many shining examples, Eastern 
Airlines has no particularly exciting per- 
sonality. Air travelers tend to think of 
it in much the same way as train trav- 
elers think of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: they mutter about its lack of 
niceties and the little conveniences so 
dear to the customer's comfort—but 
they use it. 

Eastern was among the first of the 
big airlines to seat passengers five 
abreast in its larger planes. It is gen- 
erally among the last to invest money 
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in new and untried types of equipment. 
It has dallied with neither Boeing 
Stratocruisers nor DC-6’s. And its most 
fulsome tribute to modern aviation en- 
gineering came when it added to its 

eet what it likes to advertise as “new- 
type Constellations.” 

Eastern’s success is virtually the ex- 
clusive product of gravel-voiced Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker. Captain Ed- 
die holds periodic staff conferences, at 
which nearly all the first-, second- and 
third-level officials of the airline are 
made to account for their past actions 
and their future plans, while he sits 
behind a microphone barking frequent 
interruptions of praise or criticism, 
more often the latter. “I’m not talking 
about pennies, damn it,” he will shout, 
“I want you to watch the mills!” 


Best cost record 

in the industry belongs to Eddie and 
Eastern. cr on 1947 figures, East- 
ern’s total operating expense per rev- 
enue ton-mile was 48.19¢—lowest of the 
16 big domestic airlines. United came 
next, with 51.04¢; American followed 
with 51.05¢; and the costs ran as high 
as 94.32¢ for Colonial and 94.87¢ for 
Northeast. 

Captain Eddie then went on to assert 
that if other lines had been operating 
at Eastern’s level of costs, all but 
United would have shown a profit. On 
this basis, American would have earned 
$455,624 instead of losing $4,159,124; 
Capital would have made $3,563,775 
instead of losing $1,951,239; and TWA 
would have made $2,215,044 instead 
of losing $4,747,098. (These figures 
were worked out before mail pay ad- 
justments, which served to give all air- 
lines except American a_ subsidized 
profit.) Conversely, Rickenbacker 
claimed, if Eastern had operated at the 
same cost level as Northeast, for ex- 
ample, it would have lost $44,146,872 
in 1947; at Colonial’s cost level, it 
would have lost $43,593,030; and at 
Inland’s cost level, Eastern would have 
lost $20,241,034. Actually, Eastern’s 
profit in 1947 was $2,859,703. 

Such figures smack of statistical acro- 
batics. But it cannot be denied that 
Eastern has made good without Federal 
subsidy, and no other airline can make 
that claim. If anything, the subsidy sys- 
tem has opérated against Eastern. For 
the CAB, in administering the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, has encouraged the 
growth of competing . airlines along 
Eastern’s routes. Since these have been 
financially unprofitable, it has taken in- 
creased mail pay to keep them in busi- 
ness. Glibly and glumly, Rickenbacker 
observes: “All of the newcomers which 
have been franchised to take away 
Eastern’s business have been highly 
subsidized to do so—while Eastern con- 
tinues to keep its books balanced with- 
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out drawing money from the taxpayers.” 

National Air Lines, competing with 
Eastern between New York and Miami, 
receives nine times the mail pay East- 
ern gets; and so does another feeder 
line, Trans Texas, in the Southwest. 
Rickenbacker’s growled comment: “The 
tax Eastern Airlines pays on its business 
profitably-conducted on the basis of ef- 
ficiency and economy is turned over to 
Eastern’s newly authorized competitors 
to help them take away LEastern’s 
business.” Business men are likely to 
sympathize with his plaint, over-simpli- 
fied though it may be. 


Subsidy or no, 

in 1948 Eastern again rang up a net 
profit: $2,346,871, after all charges, or 
98¢ on each share, in glaring contrast 
to the losses of most other airlines. And 
in May of this year Eastern was third 
in passengers carried (199,939), fol- 
lowing American (312,477) and United 
(204,781). 

Significantly, Eastern’s passenger load 
factor ran lower than the average for 
the industry. Only 55% of its available 
seats were filled, compared with more 
than 61% filled for the 16 airlines as a 
group. Only Continental, National, 
Northeast, and Western made poorer 
showings than Eastern. Yet Captain 
Eddie’s airline overrode them all, dol- 
lar-wise. 

The reason? Partly, it can be found 
in the fact that the New York-to-Florida 
route is heavily traveled, except in the 
summer months. But National flies to 
Florida, too, and it has consistently re- 
quired heavy subsidizing to keep in 
business. What really counts is cost- 
cutting, almost an obsession with Cap- 
tain Eddie. For ground operations, 
ground equipment maintenance, indi- 
rect maintenance, passenger service, 
traffic and sales, advertising and pub- 
licity, and general administration, East- 
ern has been able to spend the least 
money per mile flown, or per plane. It 


has an excellent record of utilization. 


of its aircraft, an important factor be- 
cause a plane earns money only when 
carrying a payload through the air. 

If Eastern does not rate within the 
industry as Most Popular in the Class, 
it is precisely because it has already 
been elected Most Likely to Succeed. 
Eastern has supported itself well, with- 
out subsidy; all it gets from the gov- 
ernment is straight compensation for 
actual carriage of mail, and no one 
claims that this compensation is padded 
with Federal largesse. 

Thus Rickenbacker’s airline is sharp- 
ly out of tune with the chorus which 
has been chanting that a self-support- 
ing, unsubsidized airline is an economic 
impossibility in our time. The Captain 
himself would rasp: “We do it. Why 
can't youP” 























V. CONCLUSIONS 


WITH THE UPTURN in passengers and 
income, the crisis psychology in the 
airline industry has temporarily sub- 
sided. But the basic problems remain 
as yet unsolved, and—in unguarded, off- 
the-record moods—top airline execu- 
tives worriedly admit that they see no 
stable pattern unfolding for the coming 


ieede W. Parrish, editor of Ameri- 
can Aviation, the unofficial organ of the 
major airlines, commented recently: 
“The wiping out of first-quarter deficits 
should not deflect industry and CAB 
thinking from the vital basic facts 
which are still with the airlines. Nor 
should there be any forgetting that the 
high ratio of profits in much of the in- 
dustry can be traced, in part, to addi- 
tional mail pay help from the CAB... . 
The fundamental problems of air trans- 
port are still with us and the good sum- 
mer business should not deter either in- 
dustry or government from tackling 
them.” 

What Mr. Parrish might have said 
with more directness is that the airlines 
face this dilemma: Either they are to 
be permanently subsidized and, there- 
fore, by all logic, permanently under 

government control—or they must 
conduct themselves in the manner of 
any freely competing enterprises, with 

such governmental supervision as 
may be required for safety and national 
security. 


Past efforts 

to straddle the issue and balance some- 
where in-between have proved a flat 
failure. Federal subsidy, which has 
been generous in many cases, has given 
the airlines which lean on it most 
neither stability nor low-cost, efficient 
service. It has, in fact, undermined the 
kind of business acumen which turns 
an investment in a good enterprise into 
profit. 

Some supervision will, in this case, 
always be in order. Safety problems re- 
quire an impartial, tough-minded third 
party to impose rules and regulations 
for everyone's benefit—to make certain 
that every airline, every pilot, every 
plane manufacturer, every control tower 
man observes the rules and thus elim- 
inates loss of life and money as well. 
The role quite properly should rest in 
the hands of Federal authorities. 

Similarly, some subsidy may always 
be required. There are routes which 
serve the strategic interests of the 
United States, whether military or po- 
litical or economic, but which by them- 
selves are not likely to be profitable. 
The American Overseas Airline service 
to Iceland is one such route, as is 
TWA’s service in the North African 
area, and Pan Am. service in Africa. 

Certain domestic routes, too, fall in- 
to this category—those which provide 
air mail, passenger and cargo service 
to parts of the country too thinly popu- 
lated to support profitable air service 
without help from the Federal Treasury. 


Research and development 
of new transport planes is another big 
money question. So far, the govern- 
ment has bore a of the 
costs (and the additional costs paid for 
by the manufacturers have, of course, 
been passed on to the airlines buying 
their equipment). But, inevitably, it is 
up to the airplane manufacturer to give 
his product a final “good conduct.” 
This means that, after the government 
has okayed the new type for safety, the 
plane still needs as much as a year of 
constant testing under conditions ap- 
proximating those of commercial ser- 
vice. It is here that the huge costs come 
in, and for this reason some types of 
planes have been put in service before 
all bugs were discovered and elim- 
inated. Since the war, DC-6’s, Martin 
2-0-2’s, and Constellations have all 
been grounded because of flaws com- 
mon to each type—some discovered at 
the cost of human lives. The “Prototype 
Bill” now before Congress would per- 
mit payment to manufacturers for de- 
veloping and testing new cra‘t fully, 
and could have the effect of guarantee- 
ing higher safety performance. 

But subsidy under such conditions, 
broad as they are, will ung 
come to little more than a fraction of 
the huge outlay provided by Washing- 
ton today. As thi » then, tha expat 


is now supporting a whole industry, for 
good or ill, under a philosophy so in- 
clusive that he might as well subsidize 
rather than patronize the large depart- 








mail freight 


considering this. 





Acme 
(1) SPLIT OFF SUBSIDY 
All-important first step is to separate 


from 
Sen. Edwin d Tohnson (Dem., Colo.) 
is head of the Commerce Committee 


(2) CUT COSTS 
Second move toward economic self-sufficiency is to slice the subsidized fat off 


the expense waistline. Eastern is 


as this $1,500,000 maintenance shed at Miami. Fifty-five-foot eaves shelter 
eight Constellations from nose to wing; special hoists cut the time of a four- 
engine change from ten to six hours. 





the way here with such thrift tools 
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ment stores in his community. Keason 
and the free-enterprise philosophy, on 
the other hand, demand that the air- 
line subsidy be suspended altogether, 
except in the cases described. This 
would mean that a few of our airlines 
will have to go out of business, or 
merge with others. But it would also 
mean that, after the upheaval of change 
and adaptation, most of them would 
watch their costs and pare their frills 
and operate profitably in a free market 
of speedy, safe transportation. 

The fact is that, tied though they 
now are to the subsidy mentality, most 
airline executives, including. TWA’s 
Damon and American’s Smith, would 
like to see the last of their dependence 
on government aid. ; 


First step 
in this direction would be the govern- 
ment’s—to separate mail pay from sub- 
sidy. The job is harder it sounds: 
mail pay includes, in addition to the 
cost-plus-fair-profit of carrying mail, the 
hidden costs of ground expenses, the 
costs of maintaining flight schedules at 
hours most suitable for air mail pur- 
ganas but not for other purposes, and a 
ozen more bewildering considerations. 
It is now up to Congress to decide 
whether this job should be done. 

The second step requires a revalua- 
tion of the entire domestic and interna- 
tional airline route structure—to elim- 
inate unnecessary, uneconomic routes 
and intermediate stops, while assuring 


competitive opportunity to the airlines. 
A study for this purpose is now in 
process, under CAB auspices; it will 
undoubtedly indicate the need for 
mergers, consolidations, and, in some 
cases, eliminations. For the time being, 
nearly every airline president insists 
that such changes are long overdue— 
provided his own company emerges in- 
tact or, preferably, strengthened. 

In the interests of the U.S. taxpayer, 
and, eventually, of the industry itself, 
a ruthlessly objective reappraisal of our 
airlines must be followed by action. 


Costs can come down; 

the air coach experiments by several 
scheduled airlines, as well as the finan- 
cial success of the smaller non-sched- 
uled carriers, have already demon- 
strated that a vast potential market of 
air travelers is ready to respond if 
prices come down. A recent CAB sur- 
vey of passengers using low-fare planes 
shows that half to three-quarters of 
these customers would have used some 
other means of tr rtation had 
coach service not been available. And 
airplane manufacturers have been try- 
ing to induce the airlines (and the CAB 
as well) to recognize the profitable pos- 
sibilities in planes redesigned so that 
they can c more passengers faster 
and with raglan . 

Four basic steps are thus implied for 
the industry's health—separation of sub- 
sidy from mail pay; subsidizing certain 
routes, but not whole airlines; reorgani- 


zation of the aerial map of America; 
and cutting of costs by the airlines 
themselves. Others are being constantly 
suggested, as well. For example, the 
scheme worked out for Senator Johnson 
by Langdon P. Marvin, a specialist in 
the field, whereby the government 
would create a vast air merchant ma- 
rine, and lease cargo planes to airlines 
for their use. Mr. Marvin believes his 
plan would result, for one thing, in the 
designing of a + ape not now in exis- 
tence, specifically intended for cargo- 
carrying, and would also provide the 
Air Force with a sizable reserve of 
transport planes for future emergency. 

Another plan which crops up from 
time to time would have the airlines 
rather than the railroads carry all do- 
mestic first-class mail addressed to 
destinations more than 300 miles from 
their point of origin. It is claimed that 
this system would give the public bet- 
ter mail service and be at the same time 
a bonanza for the airlines. This plan 
would also greatly increase the Post Of- 
fice Department's chronic deficit and 
meet desperate opposition from the rail- 
roads, hence does not seem immediate- 
ly feasible. 

There is, however, enough to choose 
from in the way of reasonable, prac- 
ticable and fair plans to lift the airline 
industry out of its tax-supported wheel- 
chair. It is no more than a matter 
of straightforward resolve, particularly 
among the airlines themselves, to get it 
done. 








(3) SUBSIDIZE BY ROUTE 


Present government practise of lifting whole airlines into the black with 
inflated “mail pay” conceals 8, has a Marxian odor (“ .. . from 
each to ability, to each according to need.”) TWA’s route to Rome 
is one of a few overseas runs that profits. Loss-showing runs essential 
to national defense should be subsidized—but not others. 


Acme 
(4) ALTER THE AIRMAP 


Biggest bars to sound, competitive 
operation are cumbersome route and 
stop requirements. J. J. O’Connell, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is the key name here. 
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“When I used to read fairy tales, I 
fancied that kind of thing never hap- 
pened, and now here I am in the middle 
of one!”—from Alice in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. 

“You've got to hear the story of Lus- 
tron Houses from the beginning to 
appreciate it,” said Carl Strandlund. It 

began in 1946, when he went to 
Washington to get some steel restric- 
tions lifted. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
wanted 32 filling stations built, and 
Strandlund wanted to build them of 
enameled steel. But the Washington 


WONDERLAND REVISITED 


In which gas stations become homes, 
$36,000 founds a multi-million-dollar company 
and even the Congress becomes confused 


people said no, persons wanting to 
build houses would become critical if 
they saw gasoline stations going up in 
their block. If the gentleman from Chi- 
cago could make homes. . . . 

“Well, we can build houses,” said 
Mr. Strandlund, quickly. 

“Now you're talking,” said the Wash- 
ington people. They rushed to tell the 
Expediter of the National House 
Agency, Wilson Wyatt, who was also 
an Official of the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. Even the President 
heard of it, and smiled on the notion. 








What’s Happened To .. . 


Go where glory waits thee! 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me! 
—THOoMAS MOooRrE. 


THEN: Long-time builder of small commercial 
boats and pleasure craft, Andrew Jackson Higgins 
became an industrial hero during the war. Just as 
4 Henry Kaiser's name was associated _ the mass 

— roduction of the Liberty ship, so Andrew Higgins 
Andrew J. Higgins _ to most people na ian oh builds the land- 
ing boats.” The stubby LCMs, LCVPs, and LCPs which swarmed from 
every grimy, sun-scorched, shipyard from Pittsburgh to New Orleans 
were one of America’s most potent wartime weapons. Higgins didn’t 
build all of them by a long shot, but he did build 20,000. 


When the war was over, Higgins, Inc., was left with greatly over- 
expanded manufacturing facilities which the company has since been 
trying to put to productive use. Much money was spent in unsuccessful 
experiments with a new helicopter design and the manufacture of various 
wood products, but now the company’s main effort, in addition to boat- 


building, is the promotion of its new “Thermo-con System” for building 
houses. 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: On March 22, 1949, the United press 
reported that Andrew J. Higgins was named defendant in a suit involving 
$300,000 in promisory notes which were allegedly given him by the 
Trading and Shipping Co. of New York. The New York firm contended 
it should not be held liable for the notes. 


NOW: In spite of sales of $9,000,000 in 1948 and $2,000,000 for the 
first half of 1949, the company is still operating in the red, as it has for 
the past three years. But it has high hopes for its “Thermo-Con System,” 
the novel feature of which is the use of light, expanded concrete buildin 
sections. Higgins spent close to $2,000,000 developing the “system” an 


sells the necessary machinery, forms, and activating ingredients for its 
use. 





“I awoke one morning and found myself famous.” 


BYRON. 


















































“It’s a great huge game of chess that’s 
being played—all over the world—if 
this is the world at all, you know. Oh, 
what fun it is!” 

Expediter Wyatt made his opening 
gambit in October, 1946. On the 2Ist 
and 22nd of that month he wrote let- 
ters to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Washington’s largest lending 
agency, asking that “prompt and care- 
ful consideration” be given to Strand- 
lund’s application for a $52,000,000 
loan to set up the Lustron Corporation 
and build steel houses. The RFC coun- 
tered by declining, unanimously, to 
grant the loan. “As you know,” an- 
swered its chairman, Charles B. Hen- 
derson, “the Lustron application pro- 
vided that, in relation to total borrow- 
ings of $52,000,000, the owners of the 
business would contribute only $36,000, 
or 7/100 of one percent. Thus, if the 
enterprise were unsuccessful, substan- 
tially all of the risk and loss would fall 
on the Government, whereas if the en- 
terprise were to be successful, the 
profits to the owners would be enor- 
mous and out of all relationship to their 
investment or risk. . . . It is obvious 
that a concern with a total capital in- 
vestment of $36,000, irrespective of 

*other considerations, is not entitled to 
credit to the extent of $52,000,000. A 
loan so large in relation to equity capi- 
tal could and doubtless would be re- 
garded as a grant or subsidy.” 

























And once more the chorus of voices 
went on with “the man that drives the 
engine. Why, the smoke alone is worth 
a thousand pounds a puff!” 

There was plenty of puffing follow- 
ing the RFC’s negative action. The Ex- 
pediter pointed out that section 5-D 
(2) of the RFC act permits the agency 
to “make loans to and purchase obliga- 
tions of any business enterprise includ- 
ing, when requested by the Secretary 
of Commerce, the capital stock thereof 
for any purpose deemed by the Cor- 
poration to be advantageous for na- 
tional defense.” The war was over, he 
admitted; but many veterans needed 
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homes, and was not the satisfaction of 
that need a matter of national defense? 

John R. Steelman, special representa- 
tive of the President, wrote a ss 
letter to the RFC chairman. He shared 
the Board’s concern, he wrote, on the 
“relatively small private financial par- 
ticipation in the undertaking,” but he 
was also concerned with the housing 
deficit. Finally, he wrote, “I believe 
your Board would be fully justified in 
approving a loan along the lines indi- 
cated above. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the President and he has au- 
thorized me to state that the views 
herein expressed meet with his ap- 
proval. T believe, therefore, under all 
the circumstances, that this loan should 
be made.” 


“Let me see, four times five is twelve, 
and four times six is thirteen, and four 
times seven is—oh dear! I shall never 
get to twenty at that rate!” 

The houses, Mr. Strandlund went on, 
cost at least $9,500 apiece to build, but 
sold at the factory for $5,600. But it 
was not entirely a matter of dollars and 
cents, said Mr. Strandlund, who had in- 
vested a total of $1,000. 

“, . .» Now then, another adjunct of 
this plant is that you have to sell these 
houses, and you heard about that. To 
build a big production plant of this 
kind that can produce over a hundred 
houses a day and you did not have a 
dealer organization with any training in 
it or anything else, and you would come 
out with that production, you just could 
not make it, so you have to have a cer- 
tain time of training, a certain time of 
preparing your distribution, so we built 
1,000 houses, partially tooled up, with 
all our machinery not in, in fact, with 
about 20% of the machinery in at one 
time and at great expense, but never- 
theless, with absolute judgment in our 
mind that we had to get samples out 
to get the public familiar with our 
product, as well as get dealers in op- 
eration.” 


She went on and on, a long way, but, 
wherever the road, divided, there were 
sure to be two fingerposts pointing the 
same way, one marked “‘To Tweedle- 
dum’s House,’ and the other ‘To the 
House of Tweedledee.’ ” 

By October, some more of the little 
steel houses were built, making the 
pone total 1,785. But since the August 

earing, only a few more had actually 
been sold to veterans and other people 
without houses. Some people thought 
they were not very pretty, finished in 
canary yellow and robin’s egg blue; to 
others the steel-enamel finish made 
them look like a big bathroom turned 
inside out. Still others were disap- 
pointed in the price, which in some 
states came almost to $13,000 includ- 
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ing erection and the cost of a lot, in- 
stead of the original estimate of $7,800 
overall. 


“Oh, don’t bother me,” said the Duch- 
ess “I never could abide figures.” 

Representative Cole was still both- 
ered. On October 18th, he told Con- 
gress why. 

“In January, 1948, Mr. Strandlund 
testified before the Senate committee 
that by June of 1948 they would reach 
the production of 700 houses. In Au- 
gust of this year the same statement 
was made before our committee that 
the production of 700 houses would be 
reached by October 1949. In October 
1949, Lustron will produce less than 
100 houses. 

“In addition to that, Lustron is los- 
ing over $1,000,000 a month... . 
There are over $3,000,000 worth of 
Lustron houses now standing idle in 
the warehouses of Lustron, awaiting 
for somebody to purchase them.” 


Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hat- 
ter’s remark seemed to her to have no 
sort of meaning in it, and yet it was 
certainly English. 

By November of 1947 the govern- 
ment had made out a check for $12,- 
500,000 so Lustron could build steel 
houses for veterans without any homes. 
Almost two years later the total had 
grown to $37,500,000, and although 
Mr. Strandlund had promised to turn 
out 700 houses a month after eight 
months’ tooling-up, 22 months had 
elapsed by August of 1949 and only 
1,250 homes were built in all. The 
Congressmen in the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency grew restive 
about the loans, because the RFC Act 
provided that they shall be “of such 
sound value and so secured as reason- 
ably to assure the retirement or repay- 
ment.” The Committee held a hearing 
with Mr. Strandlund as the chief wit- 
ness. Representative Cole asked him, 
among other things, about the original 
patent for the mass-produced steel 
house: “Did you own it,” he asked, “or 
purchase it from the Chicago Vitreous 
Corporation?” 

“We purchased them from Vitreous. 
They were put in the deal. Then we 
had to raise some $800,000 in cash in 
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addition to that, which we did, amon 
friends of mine, so we came in 
made certain statements about produc- 
tion, and probably that, not knowing 
how many delays you would get, not 
only in just the nature of the times, but 
by the very fact that we are doing busi- 
ness with the public, these things take 
time, the verification of things, and so 
far, to get the timetable up—you see 
with all these delays and with some 
testimony, the corporation was not fin- 
ally formed and the money taken down 
until November in 1947, when 1947 
was practically gone.” 


At last the Dodo szid “Everybody has 
won, and all must have prizes.” “But 
who is to give the prizes?” quite a 
chorus of voices asked. 

Representative Monroney had an an- 
swer, in the form of section 8 to Hous- 
ing Act amendment 102a. The RFC 
would be authorized to loan up to $25,- 
000,000 more “for the purpose of aid- 
ing the distribution, erection, and mar- 
keting of prefabricated houses manufac- 
tured with financial assistance under 
section 102... .” Mr. Strandlund would 
co-operate by setting up the Lustron 
Mortgage Corp., which would take out 
an RFC loan and buy the little steel 
houses from the Lustrom Corp., which 
would then be able to pay back some 
of the money it had borrowed from 
RFC to make the houses. “It is only 
good business,” chimed in Representa- 
tive Brown of Georgia, “to use part of 
this money to send ,it to the consumer 
so that the RFC can get their money 
back.” 


- -- a hoarse voice spoke next. “Change 
engines—” it said, and there it choked 
and was obliged to leave off. 

It was Representative Wolcott who 
got Congress to change engines on the 
Lustron Special. Last October 13 he 
finished the long argument in the House 
by saying: “I think the sensible thing to 
do is to find out what this is all about 
before we go any further.” So the 
amendment to finance the marketing of 
steel houses which government dollars 
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had built was squashed—yeas 64, 
noes 72. 

Back in Columbus, Ohio, the factory 
kept grinding out houses—new grey- 
and-green models to stack next to the 
blue-and-yellow ones in the ware- 
houses. Dealers still weren’t having any, 
however, and the enterprise was drop- 
ping $1,000,000 a month. The senior 
vice-president and the vice-president in 
charge of sales resigned. “There is noth- 
ing particularly wrong with the thing,” 
insisted Mr. Strandlund, “except the 
timetable.” 

As this is written, the end of Strand- 
lund’s adventures in Wonderland is not 
in sight. The RFC office has applica- 
tions for $14,500,000 in additional 
loans to keep the Lustron Special on 
the tracks, for a while at least. If ap- 

roved, they would bring the total to 
£2.000,000 If disapproved, financial 
derailment would appear inevitable. 

The new loans do not depend on 
Congressional action, since they would 
fall within present RFC authorizations. 
But if conservative, banking-minded 
RFC members take their cue from the 
Congressmen, they are likely to say 
“This is where we get off’ before the 
Lustron Special is shunted onto a 
siding. 








CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


TRADE TRENDS 


Farm areas gain, factory 
cities teeter, economy is 
off from last year by 7% 


Lots oF ups and only a few downs 
make the Business Map look pleasantly 
healthy this month. Not since October, 
1948, have so many sections of the 
country felt a sustained monthly im- 
provement. Forses indexes show 18 of 
the country’s 87 economic areas ad- 
vancing for one month or more and 
only five areas declining. Last month’s 
score: nine advances and 14 declines. 
But although business may be improv- 
ing in spots, the total scene is 7% off 
the bustling activity of a year ago. 

Advancing areas this month are al- 
most all in the rural states west of the 
Mississippi. The areas surrounding such 
cities as Bismarck, N.D., Sioux Falls, 
S.D., Wichita, Kan., San Antonio, Tex., 
and Boise, Idaho, show up well, thanks 
to the excellent financial shape of the 
farmer, who has been winding up the 
harvest season with strong prices for 
wheat and cattle. 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. Forses Indexes are based on data 


which 


give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 
sible delay. They show business as it was during 


the last week of the 


month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appear. 
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By contrast with the numerous short- 
term improvements, there are only six 
cities in the country with business ac- 
tivity greater than last year at this time. 
Of these, Bismarck is the outstanding 
gainer, with a 10% advance due to 
the healthy agricultural situation. 

Forbes indexes are just beginning to 
reflect the adverse effects of steel, coal, 
and aluminum strikes, and the Missouri 
Pacific R.R. tie-up. Strikes normally hit 
a few key cities sharply the first month, 
but the effects on overall economic con- 
ditions do not spread very yay 3 De- 
valuation, likewise, has thus far affected 
only a few imported commodities, In 
the long run, however, economists feel 
it will have marked repercussions, espe- 
cially in the cotton belt. 

Industrial declines affect more people, 
more jobs, more sales than can be offset 
by the business improvement in the 
agricultural areas. As a result, business 
levels for the whole country are now 
8-10% below those of last November. 
The Middle Atlantic States are the most 
depressed, with New England and the 
Midwest next. The Mountain and Pa- 
cific States show up the best with only 
a moderate 3-4% decline. 

Summary: Business is improving gen- 
erally in the Western agricultural areas, 
and either holding its own or declining 
in industrial areas hit by strikes, whose 
full effects have not yet shown 
themselves. 

General business activity through- 
out the country is still substantially 
below that of last year. 








Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
9/15/49 10/15/49 11/15/49 


New England —12% -3% — 8% 
Middle Atlan- 

Be ins dane —7 —2 -10 
Midwest .... -10 -6 —8 
a ae —-6 —7 —5 
South Central — 8 —7 —7 
North Central — 5 -2 —T7 
Mountain ... — 7 —2 -—8 

Sante « —5 -—-4 








Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Bismarck, N.D.* ......... l 
Boise, Idaho» ........... 
Sacramento, Calif. ....... 
Alvan, Obs. .o vic dh ove i> 
Butte, Mont. ........... 
Albuquerque, N.M. ...... 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... .. 
Wichita, Kan. .......... 
Columbia, S.C. .......... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... _ 
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(a) Listed since October (b) 
Listed since June. (c) Listed since 
September. 
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INDUSTRY Is ON A gigantic man hunt. 

It is looking for executives—$20,- 
000 to $25,000-a-year men to fill the 
shoes of the current crop of indus- 
trial top brass. Reason? Today's 
bosses are getting on in years. A 
survey shows that in 1930 the aver- 
age age of a corporation executive 
was 52. Now it’s 59. 

Getting the right replacements is 

no small recruitment problem. Men 

- in key positions aren't 
changing jobs: as rapidly 
as they used to. Why? 

1. High taxes make a 
high-paid executive think 
twice before nibbling for 
another job merely be- 
cause it pays more money. 

2. Pension plans for ex- 
ecutives—a growing trend 
—tend to keep the big fel- 
lows from job shopping. 

So serious is the immobility of this 
type of “labor” that scores of large 
companies have set up 10, 20 and 
80-year projects designed to develop 
executive talent. Others retain exec- 
utive “talent scouts” like John L. 
Handy Associates, Rogers and Slade, 
and Booz, Allen and Hamilton, to 
keep eagle eyes peeled for bright 
prospects who still have a rung or 
two to go up the success ladder. 
There’s no telling where one of these 
scouts might find a likely candidate 
for a top-drawer job that’s going 
begging. A few weeks ago a produc- 
tion manager for an eastern com- 
pany gave a talk at a management 
meeting on some of business 
operation. A “talent scout,” listening 
to the presentation, sized up the 
speaker as a likely candidate for a 
big opening in the automobile indus- 
try. Today that speaker is a vice- 
president at almost twice his salary. 

But these are the “man bites dog” 
situations. In most cases executive 
replacement is a long, hard and ex- 
acting process of training under- 
studies. Take the plan now operating 
at Consolidated Edison Co., New 
York public utility. Every year or so 
a handful of men already in the or- 


aa wan are tapped for executive 


ent. The chosen few are 
then rotated in different jobs for a 
period of three to five years. Con. 
Ed. makes sure that these trained ex- 





Man Hunt | 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 





ecutives get chances at the higher 
jobs by enforcing a policy of strict 
retirement for everyone reaching the 
age of 65—and that includes the pres- 
ident of the company. A liberal pen- 
sion program complements this pol- 
icy. The program is only about ten 
years old, so it’s too early for any 
of the graduates in this executive 
course to have risen to any top-rung 
position. But in 20 years it'll be a 
different story. 

When industry looks 
around for a top execu- 
tive, what are some of the 
attributes a man must 
have to qualify? Socony- 
Vacuum uses the follow- 
ing yardstick: 

INTEREST IN PEOPLE: 
He should have a deep 

, understanding of human 
nature if he is to work suc- 
cessfully with people of all types. 

CouracE: He must not be afraid 
to stick his neck out if he is con- 
vinced he is in the right. 

Sxitts: He should possess to a 
high degree: (a) skill in instructing 
others; (b) skill in planning; (c) 
such skill in handling people that he 
draws from them the maximum in 
willing effectiveness. 

DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AND AuTHorITy: Since the success- 
ful executive secures, results through 
the efforts of his people, he should 
delegate a maximum of his respon- 
sibility and authority. 

Power or ANALysis: He must be 
able to sift a great mass of data, re- 
actions, grievances, etc., into signifi- 
cant facts. 

UNSELFIsH Point oF ViEw: His 
to incentive must be that of lead- 
ership to the whole organization 
rather than personal gain or credit. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY: He 
must have demonstrated the ability 
to interpret policies, plans, and pro- 
posals effectively. 

EXPERIENCE AS Group SUPERVIS- 
or: He should, if possible, have pre- 
viously demonstrated his ability to 
direct the work of others effectively 
and harmoniously. 

Capacity To Grow: Such capac- 
ity should be unlimited. He should 
be qualified always beyond his im- 
mediate assignment. 
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THE dial of the Triner Peerless Automatic 
Parcel Post Scale is up at eye level. 
The platform is down at bench level. 
This provides faster, more efficient opera- 
tion for your shipping room. 


When you install the Triner Scale with 
its platform flush with your bench, you 
eliminate lifting parcels—save energy. 
Your scaler simply slides parcels on and 
off the scale, marking or stamping the 
parcel on the scale—all in one motion. 


This scale was designed for U. S. Post 
Offices, which have more than 190,000 
Triner Scales in regular use. Triner is 
also extensively used by all of the mail 
order houses and by thousands of 
businesses. 


Triner eliminates costly 
“Zone of Uncertainty” , 


————- 
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GE Rare 


MAIRLINE ACCURACY because: 1. Twin- 
— system with compound levers. 

Easy-to-read inter shows exact le 
2 Adjustable oil control cushions all work- 


ing parts; s nter instantly. 4. Strong 
aifrstee! construction. No cast iron or agate 
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RINER 
‘ALES 





l Get the full facts . . . at no obligation. Write | 
| TRINER SCALE & MBG. CO., Dept. F-2, | 
| 2716 W. 2ist St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


| mame b OC EVs. we beds s Hebi edb Secs sess | 
| Address ome date e aumiee cite 0 aibivintigcie odmimiatles : 
PGR, asi 68 05 8 2k eee State .......... 
| py oe a) ere Position ........... { 






















































Look to NEW Wyoming in the Old 
West for expansion opportunities for 
your business. Here you find vast nat- 
ural resources . . . abundant, low cost 
industrial power . . . friendly, versatile 
labor reserves . . . swift transportation 
to all markets ... and no State corpora- 
tion or personal income tax. 

There’s room for you to grow and 
keep more of your earned profits in 
NEW Wyoming ... many growing 
communities with highly desirable in- 
dustrial sites available. 





























WRITE TODAY FOR ALLURING FACTS 
\ Wyoming Commerce & Industry Com. 


Room 5 17, State Capitol 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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FOR YOUR BEST 
FRIENDS cysTOMERS pELATIVES 
National Tie of the Month Club’s 


Fashion Forum selects the smartest EXCLUSIVE DE- 
SIGNS and pedigreed fabrics. The ‘‘Membership 
Questionnaire’ guarantees each member Ties to suit 
his personality. You present a clever miniature tie 
with member's name gold stamped in a beautiful 
gift box. Each monthly selection is gift wrapped and 
shipped in your name. It is sure to please. 


SILVER GOLD 
REMEMBERSHIP REMEMBERSHIP 


6 or 12 months 6 or 12 months 
$2.50 Ties i 
12 Ties ($30.00 Value) 
Your cost is $25 
6 Ties ($15.00 Vaiue) 
Your cost $12.50 





‘our cos’ 
6 Ties ($21.00 Vaiuve) 
Your cost $17.50 








EXECUTIVE $S TIES—12 MOS. $50 
All ties regularly featured at the HOTEL STATLER 
Trem ® at these prices,—worth more 
Treat yourself too! ‘Be the Best Tie'd Man in Tewn''! 
Solve Your Christmas Giving Problem 
Mail alist of your customers and associates today! 
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Gems AUTHORIZED LICENSEE © 


KE A WIL 


Pied out the proper 
relerring to the New tek ONLY $1.00 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
Parnell the lew 









































Dept. 479 
461 West 18th Street . New York ii, N. Y. 
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NEW IDEAS 


MIRACLE LUBRICANT 


The benefits of automatic lubrica- 
tion, less the conventional mechanism 
that usually goes with it, is promised 
by a new plastic lubricant that func- 
tions through the release of energy 
compressed into it. “Hypermatic,” 
shown here being inserted into a valve, 





keeps valves fully lubricated over long 
periods of time, necessitates re-lubrica- 
tion only 20% to 90% as often as when 
conventional lubricants are used. The 
new substance actuates in systems Op- 
erating under pressures varying from 
50 Ib. to 1,000 lbs., is effective in tem- 
perature ranges from sub-zero to 250 
deg. F. 

(Nordstrom Valve Div., Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) 


HOMOGENIZED SOUND 


The fellow who dreamed up the 
word “homogenized” will be forever 
revered by advertising men. Comes 
now homogenized sound, a phenonema 
brought about through use of a “Sound 
Fountain” high-fidelity speaker. Said to 
produce 300% to 400% more usable 
sound than conventionally designed 
units, the “Sound Fountain” consists of 
a 60-in.-high hollow plastic column in- 
corporating a conventional speaker in 
the top opening. The back pressure of 
the speaker sets the column of air in mo- 
tion, “radiating” the sound from the en- 
tire surface of the plastic column. 

(Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Mari- 
on Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio.) 


HONE SWEET HONE 


A novel electrified hone for all 


around sharpening urposes is now on 
the Syncro Electric 
Hone Sharpener,” it puts a butcher- 
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. - - in lubricants, loud speakers, sharpeners, 
aircraft equipment, office appliances 


sharp edge on knives, chisels, hatchets, 
punches, etc., will not burn knife blades 
nor grind them away due to its mag- 
netic honing action. A bit larger than 
a cigar box, the new sharpener has no 
wheels, belts, gears, and requires no 
oiling. It plugs in to any 110-120 volt 
AC outlet. 

(Syncro Corp., Dept. C184, Roches- 
ter, Mich.) 








SUPER STOPPER 


When a transport lands on a wet, 
skiddy runway, the pilot is just as con- 
cerned about his brakes holding-as is 
the motorist on a similarly conditioned 
road. Now a new automatic aircraft 
safety braking system—known as “Brake- 
Brain”—reduces stopping distances from 
33%4% to 50%, has a braking efficien 
approaching 90%, and prevents skid- 
ding—even on ice. The mechanism also 
compensates for tire pressure and wear, 
speed and weight of plane, and pilot 
landing technique. It can also be in- 
stalled on trucks and other surface 
vehicles. 


(Hydro-Aire, Inc., Burbank, Calif.) 
MECHANICAL MISER 


The press release on the “Tickome- 
ter,” shown here, says the machine will 
count anything “from dollar bills to 
World Series tickets”; usually you 
either have one or the other, seldom 
both. If you don’t boast either bills or 





Series pasteboards, the general ar ym 
counting machine will also ‘tick off to- 
tals of sales and production slips, cou- 
pons, labels, cards, stubs, and even rain 
checks. An optional imprinting device 
permits dating, coding, endorsing or 
canceling while counting, and does it 
at a 500- to 1,000-per-minute rate. Sim- 
ple and safe to run, it feeds and stacks 
automatically, records totals. 
(Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn.) 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York i1, N. Y. 








703. Rospert JoHNSON TALKs IT OVER: 
Unique approach by the president of John- 
son & Johnson to the human-relations prob- 
lem of big business. Contains 44 short, 
informal talks on quality control, market- 
ing, and other subjects where the worker 
can identify himself as part of the massive, 
sprawling, mass-production picture. 


704. Egurry ror Egurry Caprrat: Short, 
pithy summary of a broad study entitled 
“Jobs and Taxes” undertaken by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Presents in brief the 
most important points developed in the 
study—the elimination of double taxation 
and a revision in the capital-gains tax rate. 


705. THe Foreicn Trape Gap: Dis- 
cusses the foreign trade gap between the 
U.S. and countries abroad, offers a solu- 
tion to this knotty problem. Report was 
prepared for the N.A.M. by a group of 
Tufts College economists. 


706. THe Jos EMpLoyYEE PUBLICATIONS 
Can Do—IFr ALLOweED To Do It: Direct, 
hard-hitting plea for an intelligent ap- 
proach to house-organ publication. De- 
plores the gossip-filled, chit-chat magazine 
that does nothing for either employer or 
employee; discusses the qualifications for 
a good editor and the responsibility that 
should be given him by management. 


707. OprorTUNITy FOR INDUsTRY: The 
New Jersey towns of Bound Brook, Man- 
ville, Raritan, and Somerville solicit addi- 
tional industries to locate in their com- 
munities. Photos and descriptive text high- 
light a few of the available plants and 
plant sites. 


708. ANNUAL ReEportTinGs: Four-page 
sheet giving some of the reasons why an- 
nual reports should be “put to work” in 
telling the company story to stockholders 
and employees. 


709. A Year Boox or Ramroap In- 
FORMATION—1949. Eprrion: Presents a 
summary of railroad operations in 1948, 
dealing mainly with Class I railroads. Con- 
tains charts, diagrams and statistics cov- 
ering earnings, employees, service, rates, 
and operations. 


710. Towarp Bumpmc A_ BetrTER 
Amenica: Calls for a long-range program 
to achieve a strong and prosperous Amer- 
ican economy as a prerequisite to a stable 
and peaceful world. 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Reader- 
Interest Score 


Company & Management’s 
Publication Score 


Benedum-Trees Organi- 

zation 

Loose Leaf (Sept.) 15 73 61 69 
“It’s Your Federal Government” makes good use of “outside” mate- 
rial in telling management’s story; “PD” article could stand sharpen- 
ing; several good feature ideas, but material is not well presented. 

Commercial Investment 

Trust Corp. 

CliTations (Aug.) 39 70 50 53 
48-page book woefully lacks management story, although “Unseen 
Assets” is good; point of “Words Which Aged Well” is fuzzy. Too 
much space devoted to personals, not enough to “You're Telling Us.” 
“Memories of C.I.T.” good; watch quality of writing and layout. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. 

Better Living (Sept.-Oct.) 95 66 83 81 
Here’s a book that’s constantly slugging away for the company, with 
almost every page packing a managerial wallop. Drawback: it throws 
too many punches. Except for two or three features, the eniployee 
might feel he’s being mauled. 


Eli Lilly and Co. 

The Lilly Review (Sept.) 71 90 15 78 
Attractive, well-assembled book which unfortunately lacks sufficient 
management story. Good: “Spot News,” “Promotion From Within,” 
“New Faces,” and “Sales Division.” Employee recognition on high 
level. Watch size of print in “Picca-Lilly.” 


Missouri-Kansas- 

Texas Lines 

Katy Emloyees 

Magazine (Sept.) 78 78 45 67 
Has some good ingredients, but the batter was stirred too much. 
Jumbled, ineffectual layout, and failure to sharpen both management 
and employee stories produce indifferent effect. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Pittsburgh People (Aug.) 76 71 72 73 
Good editorial on the folly of “profit through legislation;” “Herculite” 
feature interesting, but hogs 33% of space; “Clear Stream” nicely 
combines community service and company, wisely cites employees 
in charge of project. Book lacks diversity, both management- and 
employee-wise. 

Pullman-Standard 

Car Mfg. Co. 

The Carbuilder (Aug.) — 93 66 93 83 
“Why There Are Layoffs” excellent editorial; “All Around The 
Town,” “Ability to Pay,” and “157 Men” rate tops, although latter 
is stretched out. Book is top-heavy with management story. 


Crafts- Final 
manship Score 


In scorninc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 


~CARBUILDER 


wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of : 1 


the inter-dependence of company, community and > 


employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the vf 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 

gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 


Pullman’s “The Carbuilder” 
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Tau copper distilling towers stretch to im- 
posing height in the world’s largest plant 
devoted to producing commercial alcohol 
from sulfite waste liquor, in Gatineau, 


Quebec. , 


Why copper? Because, according to the 
builders of this processing equipment, “All 
of the. final purifying operations for the 
high-grade product of this plant are carried 
on in copper equipment, as this material 
is the most economical and will cause a 
minimum of contamination of the purified 
product.” 


No other metal can challenge copper for 
uninterrupted years of satisfactory, economi- 
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Depicting installation of copper towers in the new Gatineau, Quebec, Canada 
plant of Commercial Alcohols, Limited. Process and equipment designed 
by Vulcan Copper and Supply Company, Cincinnati, O. Equipment and 
special piping fabricated by Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, using the 
inert-gas-shielded arc welding method. Complete plant built by Vickers- 
Vulcan Process Engineering Company, Limited, Montreal. Copper supplied 
by Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


cal performance in the chemical and process 
industries. In no other metal does all in- 
dustry find so fortunate a combination of 
strength, workability, resistance to corrosion, 
high thermal and electrical conductivity. 


And, as industry grows, so does the breadth 
of application of copper and its versatile 
alloys. For in the new concepts and the new 
techniques of science and technology, copper 
plays a constant, integral part, broadening 
the horizons of industry and of the people 
industry serves. 


Anaconda is proud of the share its research 
and engineering contribute to these broad- 
ened horizons. 


pA ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 





B. C. FORBES 


Finanee 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . HARRY D.COMER . LUCIEN 0. HOOPER . W.C. HANSON 





Outlook Hopeful, Not Hopeless 


ENCOURAGING OUTWEIGH discouraging develop- 
ments and prospects. 

Significance can be reasonably attached to the 
edging up of the stock market to a new high peak 
for the year. 

Once again the wisdom of one of Wall Street's 
favorite maxims has been substantiated: “Never 
sell stocks on strikes.” 

Return of, first, steel workers, and, later, coal 
miners doubtless will prove a tonic to industry, to 
trade, to general sentiment. 

Resumption of work will bring many orders for 
steel as well as for coal, will stimulate consumer 
buying, will brighten Christmas-season activities. 

Thus 1950 should get off to a good start. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1950 


Economists, others, differ sharply in interpreting 
the outlook for 1950. 

Some expect recession, even depression. 

Others look for continuation of high volume of 
employment for industry and business matching 
any peacetime year, with the possible exception 
of 1948. 

My guess is that 1950 will bring neither depres- 
sion nor boom, but will see rather satisfactory con- 
ditions—provided, of course, shooting war doesn’t 
erupt, in which case we could expect feverish gyra- 
tions, precipitous, unhealthy inflation certain to 
bring a disturbing, even catastrophic ultimate after- 
math. Present indications, however, are that Russia 
is not eager to challenge the United States and her 
numerous allies to wage battle in the air, on land 
and sea, especially as we possess predominant atom 
bomb power. 

ECA’s sharp, persistent prodding of Western 
European countries to sink nationalistic differences 
in order to cooperate in strengthening freer trade, 
greater economic unity, should bring results, par- 
ticularly since failure to do so, ECA warns, might 
gravely curtail Marshall Plan aid, a contingency 
disturbing to contemplate. 

Bearing on 1950 possibilities, probabilities: 

Farmers are assured high prices, thanks to lavish 
bidding for votes by President Truman and our 
Democratic Congress. Cattle are commanding new 
high prices for 1949. 

The farflung automobile industry is shattering all 
records, with every indication that demand will 
continue for some time after New Year. 

Business loans are still expanding. 

The American people are piling up savings. 
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Home construction goes on at record-smashing 
rate. 

On the other hand, industrial construction of 
multi-billion-dollar magnitude will definitely taper 
off next year, affecting many business fields 
throughout the entire nation. ~ 

Stockholders, whose interests long have been 
subordinated to the demands of union bosses, are 
at last insisting, at least mildly effectively, on being 
granted less inconsiderate treatment. Most com- 
panies are this year distributing to their multi- 
million owners a substantially increased percentage 
of profits, an imperative step if our whole investor- 
owned economy is not to be wrecked by disastrous 
lack of equity capital. 

Our railroads, on the whole, are not doing well. 
Consequently, they are curtailing equipment and 
other employment-providing commitments. 

Government spending is running so rampant that 
the Treasury has already run $2,500,000,000 into 
the red since July 1, creating dark taxation clouds. | 

Emmett J. Leahy, formerly attached to the 
Hoover Commission Task Force, thus portrays, 
alarmingly, what has been befalling American tax- 
payers during the last 20 years: 

1. The cost of Federal Government has jumped 
from $4,000,000,000 to $42,000,000,000 annually. 
A $5,500,000,000 deficit is expected this year. 

2. The number of employees in the past 20 
years has increased from 600,000 to over 
2,000,000. 

8. The past 20 years have seen the number of 
departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment increase from 250 to 1,812. 

4. The Federal debt has soared in the past 20 
years from approximately $17,000,000,000 to 
$215,000,000,000—a mortgage of about $7,000 on 
every American family. 


STOCK MARKET 


Many stocks still look attractive. 

Yields run 2% times or more than the income 
derivable from gilt-edged bonds. 

With the cost of living so high, it will be logical 
for more and more owners of savings to turn to 
high-yielding shares in order to improve their finan- 
cial position. 

I am bullish, not bearish, on companies whose 
earnings are running far higher than their current 
dividend disbursements and whose profits do not 
seem likely to sink abnormally in the near future. 

—B. C. Forses. 


















JUDGMENT 


Successful gem buyers can’t 
afford mistakes . . . are trained 
to look for flaws, to be sure of 
their judgment before they buy. 

Successful investors are a lot 
the same. They rarely judge any 
stock by its face value . . . want 
all the available facts before buy- 
ing securities. 

In our judgment that’s the 
only sensible way to invest. 
That’s why we're willing to tell 
anyone who asks, all we can 
about any industry, company, or 
stock . . . why we’re happy to 
help anybody who would like to 
get more than 1 or 2% on his 
savings, help them separate “good 
buys” from “bad.” 

If you'd like to know what we 
think of a particular security . . . 
want our opinion of your pres- 
ent holdings—or would like us to 
prepare a sensible program suited 
to your investment objectives — 
just ask! 

Whether you’re a customer or 
not... can afford to invest a lot, 
or a little, there’s no charge or 
obligation for these services. 

Why not give them a trial the 
next time you look at your own 
investment picture? You can stop 
at our office, have a Merrill Lynch 
man call, or simply write— 


Department SD-83 


MErRILL LYNCH, 
Perce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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DaTA REGARDING a few stocks which 
have merit as long-range investments, 
with additional purchases warranted, 
should the market react somewhat: 

Crane, a leading manufacturer of 
bathroom fixtures, plumbing supplies, 
heating equipment, etc., has been rec- 
ommended here several times in recent 
years—first in October, 1942 at 12, sold 
at 49 in 1946. Working capital $74.3 
million. No debt. Preferred stock 3%% 
cumulative, 150,050 shares; common, 
2,348,628 shares. Since 1932, the com- 
pany has completely paid off its funded 
debt. At the same time, working capi- 
tal has increased to record high figures. 
Financially, the company is in better 
shape than ever. Earnings for 12 
months ended June were $4.34, com- 
pared with $5.67 the previous 12 
months. Slightly lower earnings are pre- 
dicted for next year; however, the $.40 
quarterly dividend should be amply 
covered. I think this stock, now around 
28, warrants attention. 

Electric Bond & Share, one of the 
nation’s largest public utility holding 
companies, owning substantial interests 
in American and Foreign Power, Amer- 
ican Power and Light, United Gas, and 
Middle South Utilities. Through its 
holdings it services approximately 4,- 
550,000 people located in the North- 
west, Southeast, and Southwest areas 
of the country. Present capitalization: 
$12 million funded debt, 5,250,358 
shares of common. As a result of the 
break-up of Electric Power & Light ef- 
fected in July, and with an additional 
$16 million for its holdings in American 
Power and Light, whose dissolution 
plan is now pending, annual earnings 
should be increased. Recently the pres- 
ident stated that market value of as- 
sets amounted to $31.48 a share. Since 
the stock, now around 17%, is selling 
a good deal below its liquidating value, 
and since the company's earnings out- 
look, upon disposition of some of its 
investments, is good, I recommend 
speculative purchases. 

General Portland Cement is one of 
the South’s largest cement producers, 
with plants located in Tampa, Chatta- 
nooga, Houston, Fort Worth, and Dal- 
las. Finanees are strong, with cash ex- 
ceeding current liabilities. No funded 
debt; common stock, 1,028,419 shares. 
Earned $4.22 last year. Increase to 
about $5.25 is estimated for 1949 as 
productive capacity has increased and 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Long-Range Investments 


the break-even point has been kept low. 
Current dividend, $.40 quarterly. Price 
range since 1947, 29 to 13, now around 
29. The company has excellent long- 
term possibilities based on favorable de- 
mand from the construction industry. 
Phillips Petroleum is one of the larg- 
est completely integrated units in the 
oil industry. Crude oil and natural gas 
reserves are unusually strong. — 
operations are conducted in Canada, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Columbia. Re- 
fined products, such as automobile gas, 
oils, and lubricants, are sold throughout 
the Middle-West. Manufactured prod- 
ucts include dry gas, natural gas, pe- 
troleum chemicals (Phillips Chemical 
Co. operates the world’s largest fur- 
nace-black plant), liquid gas, ingredi- 
ents for aviation gasoline, etc.- Owns 
all the facilities necessary in gee 
marketing, and distributing its prod- 
ucts. Therefore is able to keep costs 
at a minimum. Capitalization: debt, 
$119.7 million; capital stock, 6,047,139 
shares. Finances are sound. Current as- 
sets, $151.3 million; current liabilities, 
$78.5 million. Earnings for the 9 
months just ended were $5.40, com- 
ared with $9.21 during similar period 
fast year; 1950 earnings are currentl 
estimated at $7, more than double the 
$3 dividend. Now selling around 61, 
the stock yields 4.9%. A high of 77 was 
reached last year. I consider this an ex- 
cellent investment for the long pull. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Now Make Your Own 
Market Forecasts 
... thanks to the 
ALTERNATE 
PRESSURE 
GAUGE 


Now you can make your own simple computa- 
tions just once a week. These figures, dovetailed 
into the printed statistical data, will enable you to 
measure the public’s growing desire to buy or sell. 
The color graph lets you confirm your judgment. 


Best of all, you have nothing else to buy—no 
weekly subscription, no “‘advice,” no mechanical 
devices to operate. 


The Alternate Pressure Gauge is....... $3 o 
Money back in 5 days if not satisfied. 


CHARLES H. EDWARDS 


Dept.F White Plains, N. Y. 


175 Main St. 
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NEWS THAT MAY 
HELP YOU EARN 
MORE MONEY 


in the next 12 months 


A Word from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


If you want to get ahead in the next 12 
months, it is important for you to under- 
stand the far-reaching changes that are 
taking place all over America. New inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business are creating new opportu- 
nities for men who want to increase their 
incomes. : 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. And oe ee to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. The 
Journal is more than a newspaper. It is a 
daily guide for every substantial citizen. 
Its readers include many of the wealthiest 
people in this country. Yet The Journal 
can also be of enormous help to men in 
the $5,000 to $20,000 income bracket. 

The Journal has the largest staff of 
writers on business and finance. It is the 
only business paper served by ali four big 
hen associations. It comes to you DAILY. 

ou get the fastest possible warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
to seize quickly a new profit-making op- 
eeprom A The Journal costs $20 a year, 

jut you can get a Trial Subscription for 
3 months for $6—77 issues (in U.S. and 
Possessions). Just tear out this ad and 
attach check for $6 and mail. Or tell us to 
bill you. Address: The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California F-11-15 








SHORT SELLING 
SIMPLIFIED 


BEAD THIS BOOK ON THE WAY UP 
PROFIT FROM IT ON THE WAY DOWN 


A profitable subject for the 
perpetual bull and the sovice bear. 


The “mystery” is now removed frem shert 
selling. A must book for those who wish te 
profit fully from cyclical and technical 
moves. 


Send your name and address with $1.00 to 
MARK WEAVER Dest. 7-1 P.O. BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 

















S/D REPORTS 


“ BP saw Year 
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HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 
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On The Bookshelf 


HANDBOOK FOR PENSION PLANNING, 
the staff of The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C., $5.00. 

How to design, finance, and sell an 
employee pension plan. This primer on 
the subject suffers from the usual over- 
dose of platitudes, but also contains 
some useful information on pension re- 
serves, the tax angle, pensions com- 
pared with life insurance, and cost es- 
timating. . 


CoNTROLLING Factors IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, by Harold G. Moulton 
(Pub.: The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Concerned equally with “the factors 
which impede and restrict, and those 
which generate and promote, economic 
advancement.” An appraisal of the 
forces which fBsabh for the extraor- 
dinary progress of the 19th and early 
20th centuries, and a forward-looking 
analysis of the economic potentialities 
of the century ahead. The author is 
president of The Brookings Institution. 


ArTer THe WuisTLE Biows, by Jack 
Petrill (The William-Frederick Press, 
New York, N. Y., $10). 

The era of human relationships with- 
in business—the “happy family plant” 
—ended with mass production, says the 
author, who prescribes recreational pro- 
grams to restore the personal touch. He 
covers in thorough fashion the organi- 
zation of such a program, selection of 
director, publicizing the plan, and 
working wives and children into it. A 
valuable appendix includes material on 
costs and annual reports, constitutions 
and by-laws, and the actual conduct of 
various sports and tournaments. 


Te Roap Auneap, by John T. Flynn 
(Devin-Adair, New York, N. Y., $2.50). 

An imaginary oriental potentate once 
asked the royal economist to explain 
the current depression. His one-sen- 
tence answer: “There ain't no such 
thing as free lunch.” 

John Flynn, author of “The Roose- 
velt Myth,” has taken this parable as 
his text for a penetrating analysis of 
the road to socialistic insolvency. Brit- 
ain, he points out, is now lost far down 
this one-way street; America, he warns, 
is already far along. 

Hayek’s “The Road to Serfdom” and 
Erich Fromm’s “Escape from Freedom” 
are the classic sermons on this theme 
for economists and psychologists re- 
y ent Flynn’s book is guttier, more 

than either. Only 160 
pages in length, it makes cogent, air- 
clearing ae ' 
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ARE YOu 
FROM MISSOURI? 


Do you distrust catch-phrases, arm- 
chair theories, and unsubstantiated 
claims? Then you’ll want to see the 
record, OUR MARKET FORE- 
CASTING RECORD, down in 
black and white. 


To do that, all you have to do is 
write in for your complimentary 
copy of 


THE OPEN BOOK 


THIRD EDITION 


“The Open Book” contains photo- 
static reproductions of our Weekly 
Bulletins at crucial market periods 
from the Fall of 1946 to August 
1949. It enables you to observe the 
unusual value and consistent re- 
liability of this service under the 
severest of tests. 


It shows how our subscribers were 
assisted in ELIMINATING 
GUESSWORK from their market 
operations, and warned in advance 
of the deceptive signals of popular, 
but INCONSISTENT THEORIES. 
All this was made possible by ap- 
plying the factual data of 


THE 
SENSITIVE INDEX 


This Index has proved especially 
reliable in penetrating the emo- 
tional hysteria which characterizes 
all significant market turning 
points, and in rendering accurate, 
unmistakable BUY and SELL sig- 
nals at respective market TOPS 
and BOTTOMS. 


But you don’t have to take this on 
faith. Write in today and see the 
evidence for yourself in THE 
OPEN BOOK. Without cost or ob- 
ligation, see how market “MYS- 
TERY” can be transformed into 
market MASTERY. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Dept. F7 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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It describes a logical, 
easy to use, factual basis of meas- 
uring the comparative strength of 
Buying and Selling in the ae 
market. The objective is to j 
turning points in market trends. 
it Provides a procedure for de- 
termining the Relative Strength or 
Weakness of individual stocks and in- 
dustry groups. The objective is to 
identify stocks that should outperform 
others on trend moves. 
included free with this book—our 
latest Reports which provide: (a) an 
unhedged interpretation of the basic 
undertone condition of the market 
right now; (b) Up-to-date Relative 
Strength Measurement ratings on 420 
stocks and 38 industry groups; (c) 
clearly identified Buy, Hold, Sell or 
Sell Short recommendations on a spe- 
cific list of stocks in which our factual 
data shows action is desirable now. 
This information is not infallible, BUT, 
it is hedge-free, definite, easy to under- 
stand... used by many professionals 
who prefer facts, not opinions. 


To receive the Book and 
Current Reports, Send $1 


Ask for Report F-96 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 


Larchmont, N. Y. - 











































AVOID LOSSES 
Check These 


STOCKS 
























































Am. Red-&S.S. | Babson’s opinion 
Comm. Edison, Chi, | On these stocks may 
Gen. Motors save you losses. 
ae Simply check those 
Paramount Pict. you own, OR LIST 
Ae gg amy “ec 7 OTHERS YOU 
Sunray Oii OWN, and mail 


this ad to us. We 
Western Union will tell you if 



























































dm. Tel. & Del clients have been 
Geese te & ny. | advised to Hold or 
mdi Switch them. 
tgomery Please print your 
age | SE” 
Phillips Petroleum No cost 
gees. Se. &. 5. or obligation. 
U. S. Steel Write Dept. 
F. W. Woolworth F-81 














BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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IT’S TRUE 


a ie ean bg our six stock 


portfolie 
we began in 1947 are 53% 
WEALTHIER wit) “Oct.). 


SIX WEEK TRIAL—$3 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


Box 244, ESD San Diego, Calif. 
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by HARRY D. COMER 
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CONTINUED STRENGTH in stock prices, 
despite uncertainties which accom- 
panied the steel and coal strikes, has 
surprised many market observers. Sev- 
eral explanations are worth considering. 

First, it must be admitted that a 
strong “technical” situation had been 
built up during the Summer, as re- 
vealed by the very large “short posi- 
tion,” the largest since 1932. 

Second, dividend news has been 
mostly constructive, with increases or 
extras declared by a rather wide list of 
important companies. It is now clear 
that total dividend distributions by cor- 
porations in 1949 will establish a new 
all-time high. 

Third, industrial activity began a 
definite uptrend in mid-summer, revers- 
ing the recession which had been in 
progress since the Presidential election. 
Investors have taken the position all 
along that the strikes would be settled 
sooner or later, and that the business 
picture would not be permanently 
marred. 

Fourth, the political situation ap- 

pears to have turned for the better, with 
Congress showing its independence of 
the executive department on several oc- 
casions. 
Fifth, and perhaps most important, 
more and more investors have begun to 
show real concern over the inflationary 
trend in this country. 

Rumors about a Eee e rise in 
the gold price no doubt have had their 















origin in worry over the government's 
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fiscal position. This writer's view, how- 
ever, is that devaluation (boost in gold 
price) will be delayed and used only 
as a last resort, if necessary, to stop’a 
deflationary movement later on. 

Anyhow, unless the legal experts in 
Washington have overlooked a loop- 
hole, there can be no basic change in 
the monetary price of gold except by 
Act of Congress. 

At this writing, the D-] industrial av- 
erage is 190, where it is within 14% of 
the 1948 high, the topmost level in over 
three years. 

Standard & Poor’s average of 50 in- 
dustrials, however, is 7% below its 1948 
high, indicating that there is room for 
a sizable rise without bursting out on 
the top side of the range occupied since 
late 1946. 

It is noteworthy that Newmont Min- 
ing, an outstanding “inflation hedge,” 
has been a strong leader of the recent 
advance, rising 20 points, or 47%, from 
its June low of 42. 

Renewed buying of Oils is partly 
based on their inflation flavor, and 
partly on good dividends. Attractive is- 
sues in this group include: Pure Oil 
($2), Shamrock Oil & Gas (28), Texas 
Gulf Producing (18), and Phillips Pe- 
troleum (62). 

Copper stocks seem to be in line for 
new eden eg we 2 Most of these is- 
sues have laggards in the period 
of general market advance since mid- 
summer. Favorites here are Anaconda 
(28), Phelps Dodge (45). 


Forbes 
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READERS SAY 


“TO BRITONS” 


I have read with great interest your ar- 
ticles, “Devaluation One Wise Step” and 
“To Britons,” in your Oct. 1 issue. I sin- 
cerely hope your article “To Britons,” pub- 
lished in Britain by the Kemsley News- 
papers, Ltd., will make clear to many of 
their readers the sentiments of the people 
in America. You have written a very clear 
and concise message; and I hope it will 
be of immeasurable assistance in forming 
opinion, 

I, like yourself, was born and reared in 
Scotland, and came here in 1919 as the 
bride of an American Veteran of World 
War I. I have been very proud and happy 
to live in these grand United States and 
become a citizen. I have had to work hard 
here, being both a homemaker and a 
business woman. . Viewing life, as lived 
here and in Scotland, you cannot accom- 
plish anything unless you are willing to 
work for it. You cannot get it by handouts 
from the government of this country or 
any other country. 

However, the people of Great Britain 
are of such good sturdy stock, for the 
most part sensible, and have such will- 
power to accomplish anything they set out 
to do, that, with proper leadership, they 
will eventually pull out of their attitude 
of leaners on government largesse and stop 
this wasteful spending. How can they ex- 
pect anything else but resentment on the 
part of the people here when such large 
sums are willingly sent them to help them 
to become stable, and when the British 
Government does such nonsensical things 
as forcing two sets of teeth, and two pairs 
of spectacles on old people, along with 
shoveling-out of other benefits, instead of 
using the money to pay their own way? 
—Mrs. JaMes Burns, Omaha, Neb. 


RESEARCH 


For more than 20 years I have looked 
forward with great interest to reading your 
editorials. However, I would like to take 
issue with a statement you made edi- 
torially on Sept. 15. 

Under the heading “Research Yields 
Riches,” you state “among industries which 
lamentably lagged in instituting large-scale 
research were coal, steel, railroads, al- 
though, in more recent times, they have 
tried to catch up.” 

For your information, the Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio, has maintained 
a sizable research organization for more 
than 35 years. 

In 1923, after large expenditures of capi- 
tal and years of research, Armco devel- 
oped the Hot Strip Mill method of rolling 
steel which has resulted in the elimination 
of much hard work, and has made it pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of steel to the 
customer. If it had not been for this de- 
velopment, without question, World War 
II could not have been won in the time 
that did elapse, and possibly, not won at 
all. Through the continuous method of 
rolling steel, our government was able to 
get sufficient quantities of steel to build 
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tanks, ships, planes, guns, and all of the 
other vital war materiel in greater volume 
than our enemies, and thusly, the research 
that had been carried on in the steel in- 
dustry contributed immeasurably to the 
winning of the war. 

Also, through research, Armco was able 
to manufacture armor plate in Open 
Hearth Furnaces, which practice had never 
been developed prior to World War II. 
This research also contributed heavily to 
the winning of the war.—Ra.ru J. WricuT, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


[The largest steel corporations were NOT 
pioneers in American industrial research. 
Armco, happily, was a leader among less 
gigantic companies in conducting incal- 
culably fruitful research—Tue Eprror.] 


R.F.C. LOANS 


We should like to take issue with your 
Sept. 1 editorial, “No More R.F.C. Bil- 
lions!” 

Down here in the South we are des- 
perate for credit. One of the reasons we 
have such low wages in the South is that 
we have to do work by Hand as we do 
not have the capital available with which 
to buy machinery. We need sound, term 
credit. Our complaint is that R.F.C. is too 
conservativel 

I live in a very small town and my 
perspective is necessarily limited. The few 
bankers with whom I have been associated 
take the pessimistic position that every 
proposed borrower is going bankrupt; rec- 
ognizes only the salvage value of the se- 
curity; and excludes the going concern 
value of the business in question. This evi- 
dences an entire lack of confidence in 
the American spirit of business success and 
capital venture. 

Were R.F.C. to be eliminated, as sug- 
gested by you, it would mean the imme- 
diate closing down of many small busi- 
nesses, at least in the South, with the net 
effect of considerable additional unem- 
ployment. Some of the big companies 
would gobble up their assets for nothing; 
particularly is this true as applied to the 
lumber industry; 65% of the lumber manu- 
factured in the South is by small con- 
cerns, many of which, though basically 
sound, cannot possibly get a loan from a 
bank. 

In order to comply with the 75¢ mini- 
mum wage law, it is going to be necessary 
for the smaller mills to immediately get 
new, labor-saving equipment. Several of 
our clients simply cannot buy this much- 
needed equipment without R.F.C. assis- 
tance. 

We certainly agree with your general 
philosophy that the government should not 
engage in business activities, but if pri- 
vate business refuses to assume the privi- 
lege and duty of financing worthwhile un- 
dertakings at reasonable rates, then it 
should not complain if the government rec- 
ognizes this absolute need for credit and 
does something about it—Howarp Scorr, 
Scott & Porter, Chatom, Ala. ' 
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We have prepared two lists of low- 
priced, dividend-paying stocks which 
should show large price appreciation in 
any bull market which may develop. 

One list contains 86 STOCKS selling 
from 50¢ a share to $10 a re and 
yielding from 1.6% to 50.0% annually. 

The other list contains 93 STOCKS sell- 
ing between $10 and $20 a share and 
yielding from 3.8% to 16.8% annually. 

You may have a copy of these lists with a 
SIX-W. 8 iption to the WEEKLY 
STOCK MARKET SURVEY for only $1. 
AIR MAIL $1.50. 


THE LAWRENCE L. McKENNA 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Colorade Building, Washington 5, D. C. 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
189th Consecutive Dividend paid 


by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value, and an extra 
dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value, were declared 
October 28, 1949, on the shares of The 
Texas Company, payable respectively on 
January 3, 1950 and December 15, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
néss on November 9, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurer 














SF ONSCIOLIS MIND =” 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
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inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 

these teachings. Address: Scribe M.Z.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS ? 


SAN JOSE [AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
ee 





















HOW TO — 
SIZE UP 


INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


NEW REPORT $1 


If you hold or expect to buy 
Trust Shares, including Mu- 
tual Funds, get the FACTS 
plus the opinions of leading 
analysts! 


- 10 Year Appreciation of 


6 “Open End” Trusts 
6 “Closed End” Trusts 


Facorite Trusts 
of 40 Services 


The Trusts most favored 
Now by analytical staffs of 

: important investment ad- 
visory services. 


How Four Types 


of Trusts Differ 
in Future Possibilities 


Tointroduce our newly added 
service, “DUVAL’S TRUST 
FUNDS,” we will send this 
Report plus 4 weeks trial 
subscription to DUVAL’S reg- 
ular stock market service for 
only $1. (Air Mail $1.25.) 
Send $1 with this ad to 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 











HOW TO TIME CYCLES 


(in advance) 


THEIR START AND FINISH 
A “CYCLE FORMULA” fully explained in the following 


(1) 192 page book, “CYCLICAL MARKET 
oO (issued 1938) PRICE 


“CHART” entitled “TIMING 
CYCLES BY ASTRONOMICAL FAC- 
TORS” (issued 1948) with verified records 
1894-1949, also free “ADVANCE FORE- 


CAST” PRICE $5.00—B - 
SIVE $8.00 $ OTH INCLU 


(2) Separate 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM 
BOX 795, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 











“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


ZeXeX XN 


MANY STRIKES!!! 
eee 
Git yorself a map of our diggin’s i stock 
market. Shows ya the ey es thar 
hills of Wall Street—i915 to date. New spots 
for mining operations and pay dirt. Stake your 
claim now—register it wi delay. 
One year's weekly output. .... $24 
6 months’ weekly output...... $12 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 
(Office—82 Leicester Road) 
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UST TWO MONTHS AGO, when the mar- 

et was around 178, this column ex- 
pressed the opinion that stocks would 
go to 195 (D-J Industrials) before the 
end of October. The October intra-day 
high was 191.44. 

This column, in both the October 1 
and the November | issues, referred to 
the bigger supply of shares to be ab- 
sorbed as the market gets up into the 
190s. It takes more stock to advance 
the averages a point above 190 than it 
did in the 170s and the 180s. At around 
this level, we must have a lot of vol- 
ume, or stocks just won't rise. 

So watch the volume of trading for 
the “tip off” on the immediate trend in 
prices. 

Over and over again investors are 
asking “why” the market goes up in 
face of continued basic industry strikes, 
a declining FRB Production Index, Tru- 
man’s threat of higher taxes, and pessi- 
mistic forecasts by many economists. 

Strikes do not last forever, and they 
build up backlogs of accumulated de- 
mand which help to boom earnings 
after the strikers go back to work. The 
dip in the FRB Production Index, prob- 
ably under 150 now, will even out later. 
Truman can’t get any big tax increase 
out of this same Congress, and a tax 
revision may well mean removal of 
some of the non-incentive influences in 
the present system. 

The Government, as the January 
budget message will show, plans to 
spend more rather than less. That 
means bigger deficits, more deficit fi- 
nancing and more inflation. 

Quite humbly, I suspect that many 
of the pessimistic economists are con- 
fusing the trend in the stock market 
with their projected trend in earnings. 

Earnings probably will decline in 
1950 from 1949, but dividends (see 
issue of November 1) may not decline 
so much; and price-earnings ratios can 
tise with yields on market price de- 
clining. 

There is something very fundamen- 
tal in the present exceedingly wide 
spread between the return on stocks 
and the return on other types of capital 
employment. 

The D-] Industrials, or Moody’s 200 
Stocks, now yield about 6%%, which is 
just about 2% times as much as highest- 
grade corporation bonds. People who 
depend, wholly or partly, on the wages 





of accumulated capital for income, are 
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LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Quality Stocks Favored 


beginning to feel cramped for living 
expenses. More and more, they are 
bound to turn to common stocks—which 
long have been as unpopular as non- 
risk securities have been popular. 

This already is going on. When a 
careful person looks at common stocks, 
he discovers hundreds of good equities 
that still yield 54% to 8% from divi- 
dends which, in many cases, are being 
earned twice or more. 

Suppose, for instance, that General 
Motors next year earns $7 a share in- 
stead of $13. Is it not entirely possible 
that the $5 regular dividend rate would 
be maintained? In the ten years ended 
with 1941 General Motors paid out an 
average of 85.7% of earnings in divi- 
dends. You can repeat this example 
over and over. 

This year the “earnings on the Dow” 
will be about $21 or $21.50 a share, 
but dividends will be only $11.50 to 
$11.75. Suppose earnings dropped to 
$18 next year (and perhaps they 
won't), would $10 or $11 in dividends 
be too much to expect? 

In the long run, dividends—not earn- 
ings retained—make stock prices. 

The theory that common stocks are 
a hedge apa inflation is fairly well 
exploded by the experience of other 
countries; but it certainly is improbable 
that we can go on inflating indefinitely 
without common stocks attaining some 
popularity with those who are afraid of 
dollars. Don’t forget we have not had 
a “big” market in common stocks since 
1929, not for 20 long years. 

There is one warning to stock buyers 
that should be sounded over and over 
again. 

This bull market, if that is what it is, 
will not be like 1942-1946. The market, 
especially in 1944 and 1945, was one of 
“cats and dogs.” The low-priced highly 
speculative stocks had a field day. 

The marginal companies had very 
little competition during the war and 
immediate post-war periods, and they 
recorded some spectacular earnings. 
Now they are faced with competition 
and things are going to be different. 

The thread I see running through the 
warp and woof of this new bull market 
gives emphasis to quality and income. 

I don’t like these daily requests for 
a list of stocks selling at less than $10. 
I'd stick to the better equities, other 
things being equal, even if I had to buy 

odd lots. 


Forbes 
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Of course, there are quite a few low- 
priced highly speculative stocks that 
will make good, but desirable issues of 
this type are not as numerous, or as 
easy to select, as they were last time. 

I like Procter & Gamble. In addition 
to value having been cumulatively built 
up for years without stock dividends or 
split-ups, the shares should benefit from 
the company’s lower raw material costs 


Congratulations 


Stanley C. Hope, elected president 
of Esso Standard Oil Co., subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

Herbert Hoover, Conrad N. Hilton 
and Joseph P. Binns, elected directors 
of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corp. 

D. H. Beck, appointed general pas- 
senger agent of Southern Railway Sys- 





"IT am retired - 


But my savings are still 











working for me- 
~ 





1 Now I currently get 
‘a high return on not 
&A only my savings but 
the dividends that I 
have let accumulate 























ing made possible by devaluation of foreign tem. &.. over the years — and 
— currencies. Recently earnings have been Arthur H. Bunker, president of Cli- I have absolute 
ich running at the rate of $12 a share max Molybdenum Co., and Alvin W. F safety as my savings 
- against $4.44 a share in the latest an- Pearson, a vice-president of Lehman are federally insured 
nual report. Stock may be split up. Corp., elected directors of Lehman 5.000.” 
Ava Southern Pacific, which still yields Corp. rene § et g 
ks, more than 10%, has been making most George Van Gorder, elected presi- oh raat de gborpieyanaay ating 
Hes unusual progress in reducing transpor- dent of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. federally insured. i 
Al tation costs. I regard it as one of the John Mosler and Martin S. Coleman, 3% 
ing more desirable rail equities. And I like elected directors of Mosler Safe Co. WRITE TODAY CURRENT 
rails! Walter J. Niles, elected vice-presi- | for Standard Federal’s | DIVIDEND 
wal American Seating, which earned dent of The SoundScriber Corp. Frasca teng Pose elem pron a 
- $3.99 a share in the September quarter, Marvin W. Smith, president of Bald- spur: dreccoene: of (alien: 
ble should show about $2.75 in the Decem- win Locomotive Works, elected a direc- nia Here I Come” picturing 
uld ber period, making around $11 for the tor of Westinghouse Electric Corp. “life the California way.” 
led year. More stock dividends, like the George M. Fisher, elected president 
= 10% payable in December, should make of Keller Motors Corp. 
a the stock well worth holding in spite Frederick J. Sammerdyke, elected ex- ongsieent 
ple of its big rise. I would not take profits ecutive vice-president of Gunnison 
m yet, would buy more on any recession. Homes, Inc. 
sad Any correction in the market now Harold A. McKay, named vice-presi- Savings and Loan Association 
re, should be of modest proportions, pro- dent, and Paul W. Newman, named a 
to viding little opportunity for the still secretary, of Travelers Insurance Com- LOS ANGELES 14,-CALIF 
= large short interest to cover at a profit. _ panies. 
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ad a familiar Tydol Flying -A- Disc you meet 
along the highways is more than the symbol 
wd . of quality petroleum products ... it is also the 
signpost that says “ Friendliness Lives Here.” 
ze Behind the Flying -A- Disc stands a long rec- 
of ord of petroleum achievements . . . such historic 
ily feats as building the famous pioneer pipe line 
from Pennsylvania to the sea... such modern 
ry triumphs as today’s superb 100% Pennsylvania 
nd VEEDOL Motor Oil and Tydol Flying -A- Gaso- 
ey line. Behind this disc also stands the personality — A, TIDE WATER 
gs. of a friendly Flying -A- Dealer, an independent Se her cotenaa 
on businessman dedicated to make motoring more ae 
“ pleasant for you. 
cet Remember these things when you see the next 
e Flying -A- Disc along the highway. You will 
or find it a place where quality products are sold... 
ul and friendly Flying -A- Service is gladly given! 
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Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters ... Glossary . . . index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 

Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 11-15 


Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide 


for Investors’: 

Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
C Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 

C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 


Name .. 


City... 











FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable De- 
cember 1, 1949 to stockholders of record 
November 15, 1949. A dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) share has also been 
declared on the Common stock, payable 
December 1, 1949 to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 15, 1949. The transfer 
books will not close. 

Graham Hunter 
Treasurer 





November 2, 1949 

















INVESTORS WHO DO NOT USE AT LEAST 14 
OF THE 17 SUCCESS RULES FOUND IN THE 


‘METHODS MODERN’ 


COUNSEL BOOK ARE OVERLOOKING THE REAL 


“CLICK” IN FRUITFUL WALL ST. OPERATIONS 
FOR FREE COPY—Address 


TiLLMANISURVEY 


120 UNION ST., PROVIDENCE 6, R. 











To Reach the Tops 
FORBES IS Tops 














Stock’ Analysis i 





by W. C. HANSON 


Pyramiding Profits Through 
Fast-Moving Stocks 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in stocks that 
move 5 to 10 times faster than the 
market? 

Then keep a watchful eye on the 
“high leverage” trust shares. There’s no 
better way to roll up big percentage 
profits. 

But be sure to recognize that a cer- 
tain speculative risk is involved, be- 
cause these shares move equally fast in 
both directions. They have a habit of 
skyrocketing in a bull cycle, and tobog- 
ganing in a falling market. 

If your timing ‘is right (and that’s a 
big “If’), each dollar invested in these 
shares will do the work of $5 or even 
$10 put into other issues. 

This is one reason why these “high 
leverage” issues are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with sophisticated inves- 
tors. Besides, they give much of the 
advantage of trading on margin with- 
out actually having to do so. This is be- 
cause some of these trusts trade partly 
on borrowed capital, so that their in- 
vestment portfolios are, so to speak, 
“margined.” This is also the very reason 
why these stocks have “leverage,” and 
move up and down with such speed. 

Eight of these shares have been dis- 
cussed in this space from time to time 
in the past. Because they have interest- 
ing possibilities for the next bull mar- 
ket, they are discussed again. Some idea 
of the capital-building possibilities in 
these shares can be derived from the 
accompanying table. 


This shows that the stock market, as 
measured by the Dow Industrial Aver- 
age, increased 2.3 times from its 1942 
low to its climax in 1946. But the “high 
leverage” issues advanced to a much 
greater degree, ranging from a 13-times 
rise for U.S. & Foreign Securities to 118 
times for Selected Industries common! 

It means that a dollar invested in 
stocks making up the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average in 1942 would have 
grown to $2.30 at the 1946 peak. But 
the same dollar, put into Selected In- 
dustries, would have pyramided into 
$113! To put it another way, 1,000 
shares of the latter stock could have 
been picked up for little more than $60 
at the 1942 low, and would have 
soared to $7,125 four years later. 

These exceptional results show what 
it is possible to accomplish over a com- 
paratively long price swing. Yet, com- 
parable results can be secured over 
shorter periods. As the table brings out, 
the stocks in question scored impres- 
sive gains from the time they were 
recommended on May 1, 1948, to the 
1948 highs reached just two months 
later. 

Within this brief span, the Dow Av- 
erage moved up from 179 to 193, a 
not insignificant gain of 7.8%. But, once 
again, the “high leverage” shares fared 
much better. 

General Shareholdings moved up 47% 
in the same interval, while the volatile 
Tri-Continental Corp. and U.S. & For- 








1942 1946 From 1012 Mayil 


REVIEW OF FAST-MOVING INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 


Rate of 


Increase Priceon 1948 
High 


Recent 


Low High To 1946* 148 ToDate Price 

Dow-Jones Industrial 

Stock Average ..... 92.92 21250 23times 179 193 189 
Blue Ridge Corp...... 5/16 65% 21.2 times 8% 4% 8% 
Central Illinois Sec. .. 1/16 5% 92.0 times 1% 2% 2 
No. Amer. Investment. 0.90 27% 80.6 times 1l%b 18% 14 
Selected Industries: 

Oe eer 1/16 7% 113.0 times 2% 4% 3 

$1.50 conv. pfd..... 1 85% 35.7 times 19 27% 21% 
Tri-Continental ...... % 12% 16.7 times 7% 10% 8% 
U.S. & Foreign Sec... . 2% 32% 183.0 times 21% 832% 27% 
U.S. & International. . . 3/32 74.7 times 2% 5% 38% 


stock. 


Shows rate of increase per dollar invested at 1942 low for each individual 
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eign Securities were marked up 50%. 
But the banner performance was turned 
in by U. S. & International Securities, 
up 78%, and Selected Industries, soar- 
ing 81%. Incidentally, these two latter 
issues showed the largest percentage 
gains in the 1942-1946 advance. Even 
the “slowest” mover of the group, Blue 
Ridge Corp., went up 17.8% in the 1948 
rise, more than doubling the Dow Av- 
erage performance. 

What makes this discussion timely 
is that all eight of these stocks are again 
below their 1948 highs, to say nothing 
of being under their 1946 bull market 
tops. Also, all are showing new strength 
again. The $64 question is: Are they at- 
tractive purchases at this time? The 
answer to that hinges on whether we 
are now heading into a new bull mar- 
ket. 

Many signs suggest that the top of 
this market lies far in the future. 

Those who can afford to venture into 
volatile issues like these are offered in- 
teresting profit possibilities today. 

Which of these eight issues to 
choose? This writer’s belief is that these 
shares will act in the future pretty 
much as they have in the past. This 
suggests that largest percentage gains 
are likely to be seen in Selected Indus- 
tries and U.S. & International common. 

Central Illinois looks interesting, and 
so does the popular Tri-Continental. All 
eight should do far better than the 


market averages in any new major rise. 


[In this series on Investment Trust stocks, 
we are indebted to Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co., New York, for certain statistical and 
financial data used. Investors interested in 
the subject will find Wiesenberger & Co.’s 
“bible” on investment trusts a most valu- 
able reference source.] 





American , Standard 
Raprator Sanitary 


Now York CORPORATION Pitishurgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1949 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on No- 
vember 25, 1949. 
A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 
1 dividend of 25 cents per share on 
Common Stock have been declared, 
yable December 24, 1949 to stock- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on December 2, 1949. 











Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











Burroughs 


195TH AND 196TH CONSECUTIVE 
CASH DIVIDENDS 


A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($0.20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($0.10) a 
share have been declared upon the 
stock of BurrouGHs ADDING 
MACHINE CoMPANY, payable Dec. 
10, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business November 
10, 1949. 


SHELDON F. Hatt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 
October 27, 1949. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared on the 
$4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable December 15, 1949 te stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1949. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year-end dividend of $.50 
per share have been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business No- 
vember 26, 1949. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


November 2, 1949 
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YEAR OF 
CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES, DIVIDEND No. 8 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 3014 cents per 
share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% 
Series, payable November 
30, 1949, to stockholders of 
record November 5, 1949. 


T. J. GAMBLE 
Secretary 


October 21, 1949 
































Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The usual dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share, and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this company, making the 
year-end dividend seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share, has been declared pay- 
able December 15, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 25, 1949. Books will not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 3, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1949. Books wil) 
not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable December 10, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock on November 15, 1949. 


C. M. McHENRY, Secretary. 





November 15, 1949 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 14, 1949. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 





Chairman, Finance Committee 
° 














The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $2.50 per share. This dividend 
will be payable December 12, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, three 
o'clock, P.M., on November 9, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

October 28, 1949, 

















Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Quality is never an accident; it is al- 
ways the result of high intention, sin- 
cere effort, intelligent direction and 
skillful execution; it represents the wise 
choice of many alternatives, the cumu- 
lative experience of many masters of 
craftsmanship. Quality also marks the 
search for an ideal after necessity has 
been satisfied and mere usefulness 
achieved. —Wiu A. Foster. 


The worst crime against working 
people is a company which fails to op- 
erate at a profit. —SamMuUEL GOMPERS. 


A religion that serves today’s needs 
and holds tomorrow’s promise should 
not consist of dying forms and cold 
rituals, but of living hope and friendly 
righteousness. Justice, honor, and truth 
will be found where righteousness is 
found. If all people return to a. 
and find peace, the world will 
peace. —WayLaND Zwayer, D.D. 





There is an easier, better and quicker 
way to do most everything, and now 
as never before, we must seek those 
easier, better, quicker ways and meth- 
ods. —GusTav METZMAN. 


I am satisfied that we are less con- 
vinced by what we hear than by what 


we see. —HERODOTUs. 


Evils in the journey of life are like 
the hills which alarm travelers on the 
road. Both appear great at a distance, 
but when we approach them we find 
they are far less insurmountable than 
we had conceived. —COLTON. 


Before undertaking any design, weigh 
the story of thy action with the danger 
of the attempt. If the glory outweigh 
the danger, it is cowardice to neglect it; 
if the danger exceed the glory, it is 
rashness to attempt it; if the balances 
stand poised, let thine own genius cast 
them. —QUARLES. 


Schoolhouses are the republican line 
of fortifications. —Horace Mann. 


When I was young I was sure of 
everything; in a few years, having been 
mistaken a thousand times, I was not 
half so sure of most things as I was 
before; at present, I am hardly sure of 


anything but what God has revealed to 
me. 


—JoHN WESLEY. 








Modern business requires that its 
salesmen be business men in the best 
sense of the word—men who know the 
ins and outs of the product or service 
they are selling . . . men who can make 
an intelligent and effective presentation 

. . and most of all, men who have 
the modern concept of service to the 
customer. —Hucu W. Cosurn. 


Communism is obsessed with a 
hatred of ways of life other than its 
own and is afraid that unless these are 
swept away they will eventually over- 
come it. 

—Cyrit Forster GarBETT, D.D. 


Archbishop of York. 


Real freedom comes from the mas- 
tery, through knowledge, of historic 
conditions and race character, which 
makes possible a free and intelligent 
use of experience for the purpose of 
progress. -—-HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 





We love flattery, even when we see 
through it, and are pot deceived by it, 
for it shows that we are of importance 
enough to be courted. —EMERSON. 


It goes far toward making a man 
faithful to let him understand that you 
think him so; and he that does but sus- 
pect I will deceive him, gives me a sort 
of right to do so. —SENECA. 


Sometimes a noble failure serves the 
world as faithfully as a distinguished 
success. —DOowDeEN. 


Correction does much, but encourage- 
ment does more. Encouragement after 
censure is as the sun after a shower. 

—GOETHE. 


It is to self-government, the great 
principle of popular representation and 
administration, the system that lets in 
all to participate in its counsels, that 
we owe what we are, and what we 
hope to be. —DaNIEL WEBSTER. 


There must appear a spiritual and 
moral leadership rising above economic 
and political situations. Governments in 
both their domestic and foreign policies 
appeal for popular support by promises 
of material gain. We cannot make 


peace by mere appeal to We 
must give the peoples of the world 
something to live for as well as some- 
thing to live on. 

—JoHn Haynes Houmgs. 


Only people who do things are 
criticized. —Wes.ey News. 


There are two insults no human will 
endure: the assertion that he has no 
sense of humor and the doubly im- 
a assertion that he has never 

own trouble. —SincLair Lewis. 


Recreation is not a secondary con- 
cern for a democracy. It is a primary 
concern, for the kind of recreation a 
people make for themselves determines 
the kind of people they become and 
the kind of society they build. 

—Harry A. OVERSTREET. 


Think all you speak, but speak not 
all you think. Thoughts are your own; 
your words are so no more. 

—Patrick DELANY. 








No enjoyment, however inconsider- 
able, is confined to the present moment. 
A man is the happier for life from hav- 
ing made once an agreeable tour, or 
lived for any length of time with pleas- 
ant people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure. 

—SyDNEY SMITH. 


Selling is conviction in action. 
—CuHEsTER O. FISCHER. 


To an honest mind, the best perqui- 
sites of a place are the advantages it 
gives for doing good. —ADDISON. 


When all is summed up, a man never 
speaks of himself without loss; his ac- 
cusations of himself are always be- 
lieved; his praises never. 

—MONTAIGNE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. - 


Let the words of my mouth, and the medi- 
tation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 


Sent ia by BR, Ww. Dusenberry. sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
sburgh, Pa. at’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book redeemer. 


is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


—PsaLms 19:14 























Shelving your future? 


OU may be doing just that...if you shelve 


those plans for a new factory before you 


*Look Ahead—Look South.” 


Along the Southern Railway System, one new 
industry after another is making the exciting 
discovery that the future has a silver lining. 


On the South’s unique combination of climate, 
manpower, natural resources, and expanding 
markets, they’re building bright futures today 


in a fast-growing land. Your factory can, too. 


Look Ahead—Lovk South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















Strenuous exercise, this treading the tricky 
“tight-rope” margin between costs and profits. 
It can take a lot out of a man—and out of his 
business, too, unless he maintains the proper 
balance. 


Complete, up-to-the-minute facts and figures can 
do wonders towards making this margin wide 
enough for firmer footing. 


You need today’s data today to plan successful 
Strategy . . . to make those vital decisions that 
keep your feet on solid ground. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


That’s why it’s so important that you’have the 
right figuring and accounting machines—and 
enough machines in your office. 


Modern Burroughs machines will produce the 
facts you need when you need them. Mechanizing 
your office with Burroughs will also help you 
reduce overtime and eliminate the necessity for 
costly temporary help. Why not talk it over with 
your Burroughs man today? Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs @) 
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